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BOOKS I SHALL READ AGAIN. 


By J. B. PRIEsTLEy. 


HAT is the quality in a book that makes it worth 
reading more than once? That is the question 
my friend, the editor of THE BooKMAN, has put to me. 
At first it looks easy, but after five minutes’ considera- 
tion I saw that it was really very difficult. Un- 
fortunately I know only too 
well that I will not be allowed 
to reply: ‘“‘ The quality in a 
book that makes it worth 
reading more than once is the 
quality of rereadableness.”’ 
For that is what I want to 
reply. It is no use my pro- 
ducing one of those solemn 
lists of the best hundred 
books, and then declaring that 
those are the books I read 
over and over again. Such 
lists always contain works 
like Josephus or Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History, books that 
I have never been able to 
read through once. On the 
other hand you will not find 
in such lists any mention of 
the glorious ‘Diary of a 
Nobody”’ or the works of 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, things I 
really have read over and over 
again. 

This quality of reread- 
ableness has nothing to do 
with the stature and importance of a work of literature. 
I admit that a work of the very highest class—on the 
Homer-Shakespeare level—can be read and enjoyed over 
again times without number. But once you drop below 
that level—well, it all depends, as people say. Thus 
Jane Eyre’”’ and ‘‘ Barchester Towers are two out- 
standing Victorian novels. In any history of the 
Victorian novel, more space would have to be given 
to the former than to the latter. ‘‘ Jane Eyre ”’ is the 
more original and startling production, and had more 
important consequences in fiction than Trollope’s novel. 
It has, if you like, more of that flashing, incalculable 
thing in it that we call genius. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that I shall very soon be reading “‘ Barchester 
Towers’ again, and not for the second or third time, 
whereas I have not the slightest desire to read ‘‘ Jane 
Eyre” again. I tried to read the latter again a short 
time ago, and found myself sticking all over the place 
in it. Similarly I know I shall read Jane Austen's 
“Emma” again very soon, and am equally certain 
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that I shall not read Emily Bronté’s ‘‘ Wuthering 
Heights,” a work of astonishing genius. 

Now it is a-mistake to assume that these two Bronté 
novels have failed in some way with me. On the 
contrary both of them succeeded only too well—the 
very first time I read them. 
Some novels are like that. I 
remember how, years ago, 
when I was still in my middle 
teens, I performed the feat 
of reading Dostoievsky’s great 
novel, “The Idiot,’ at a 
sitting. It was a terrific ex- 
perience. For one whole day 
I lived, and lived intensely, 
in the Russia of Dostoievsky’s 
imagination. I was com- 
pletely, as we say, carried 
away. I have looked at the 
story since, of course, but I 
have never really read it 
again, and do not want to. 
It is the same with the two 
Bronté novels. The first read- 
ing of all these books brought 
me at once the maximum ex- 
perience. A further reading 
was bound to bean anti-climax. 

I hope that you have noticed 
that those three novels 
have a great deal in com- 
. mon. They are intensely 
dramatic ; and indeed belong to the kind of fiction 
that is frequently labelled “‘ Drama.’”’ Everything in 
them is compelled to contribute to one central theme. 
They press on towards an inevitable conclusion. There 
are no halts by the wayside, no random episodes, no 
high jinks. Time plays an important part in this kind 
of fiction. Its characters are not static; they change 
and develop in the course of the story. Now it is 
my experience that this type of novel is so tremendously 
effective at a first reading that it never rereads well 
afterwards. We know what happened, after we have 
read it once, and with these stories that makes an 
enormous difference. A great deal of first-class fiction 
must be included in this category of books-that-do-it- 
the-first-time ; some novels by Henry James and 
Conrad for example, and—to come to more recent work 
—such an excellent thing as Mr. O’Flaherty’s “ The 
Informer.” 

There are certain qualities of course that prevent 
a book from being taken down from our shelves time 
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after time. One of them is stupidity, and we need 
not dwell upon that. But another, equally fatal in 
my opinion, is cleverness. We have been suffering 
recently from a surfeit of cleverness in literature. Book 
after book has compelled us to say: ‘‘ Well, this is 
very clever. It’s astonishing how he (or she) does it. 
Very smart indeed!” And when we have said that, 
we have promptly put the book away, the author out of 
our minds, and never bothered our heads again about 
the pair of them. Cleverness never lasts; it has no 
roots. The book that startles smart luncheon parties 
this year is usually as dead as the mutton on luncheon 
tables in about two or three years’ time. Cry ‘“‘ How 
brilliant !”’ and as a rule you have signed a book’s 
death warrant. I have a genuine admiration for Mr. 
Lytton Strachey as a biographer, but nevertheless I 
believe that his criticism will last longer than his 
“Eminent Victorians,’ which I looked at again the 
other day only to discover that a great deal of sparkle 
had gone out of it. This does not mean that ‘“‘ Eminent 
Victorians ’’ is a failure ; on the contrary it has been 
a colossal success ; but it belongs to the opened-bottle- 
of-champagne kind of literature; it made its effect 
quickly, and is now rapidly losing significance for us. 
It almost seems as if something of the same kind is 


happening to the brilliant short stories of Katherine ~ 


Mansfield, for which again I have always had an admira- 
tion. I tried to read them again the other day, but 
found that I could not enjoy them as I once did, and 
curiously enough two other admirers of hers, both 
writers themselves, told me that the same thing had 
happened to them. Again we were told, when last 
year’s books were estimated, that Mrs. Woolf’s 
“‘ Orlando ” was the year’s best piece of fiction. It was 
indeed a brilliant performance, but I venture to prophesy 
that Mrs. Woolf’s previous story, ‘“‘ To the Lighthouse,” 
will be read and enjoyed when “ Orlando”’ is regarded 
as little more than a literary curiosity. 

Our attitude towards books, in the last resort, is not 
very different from our attitude towards people. Most 


once, 


of us like to make the acquaintance of all kinds of 
people. However terrifying or horrible a person might 
be, we should probably like to meet him or her just 
Given a safe-conduct, it would be great fun to 
meet Attila, or Nero, or the Borgias. But all these 
people are not our friends. Now the difference between 
readable books and rereadable books is the difference 
between a host of acquaintances and a few old friends. 
When we read, we are simply going out to parties and 
the like, for the purpose of staring at and having a chat 
with anybody and everybody. But when we reread— 
and by that I mean read over and over again—we are 
seeing our old friends, the kind of people we are glad 
to see any time, no matter how tired or depressed we 
may feel. Indeed we ask them to come in frequently, 
because we are tired and depressed. These books 
have the qualities of people you can go on and on 
happily knowing. Admiration may be there, but it is 
accompanied by something else, namely affection. 
That is the trouble about smart, clever people—they 
do not inspire affection. We soon weary of their 
performances. We do not want performances. 
Shakespeare, the smiling Colossus; Cervantes, with 
layer after layer of irony beneath his fantastic tale ; 
Chaucer, with his bustling humour and sudden spurts 
of poetry; Boswell’s Johnson, that massive lump of 
English character ; Wordsworth, with his steady glow ; 
Lamb of the Letters, so rich in friendship, absurdity 
and wisdom; Jane Austen, with her trim little world, 
perfectly ordered; Dickens, piling up mountains of 
fun: these are seme of the old friends who will be 
calling here fairly frequently the moment I have some 
leisure. There are others of course—scores of them ; 
and not all of them are English ; some have been dead 
for centuries ; some are alive now; some are this and 
some are that—you could go on pointing out the differ- 
ences between them for years. They are only alike 
in this : that though I know what they will say and how 
they will say it, yet I have to listen again and always 
discover that I am hearing something new and true. 


THE STORY OF 


LORD HALDANE.* 


By F. E. Wuitton, C.M.G. 


HILOSOPHER, lawyer, statesman and author, 
Lord Haldane was a man of many parts. He 

was for a time a Gifford Lecturer and was once offered 
a professorship of philosophy ; he was a member of 
many learned societies and academies, and held the 
doctor’s degree of about a dozen universities. He was 
a busy leader at the Bar—making at one time £20,000 
a year—and later held judicial office as a judge of the 
supreme tribunals, the House of Lords and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. He sat in Parliament 
for over forty years, ten of which were spent in successive 
Cabinets ; he held the office of Secretary of State for 
War for an exceptionally long period, and was twice 
Lord Chancellor. In addition he sat for many years 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence both as its 
chairman and as an ordinary but active member. As 
an author his contributions to literature, apart from his 


* “Richard Burdon Haldane (Lord Haldane of Cloan).” 


An Autobiography. Illustrated. 30s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


autobiography, deal with subjects military, political, 
philosophical and legal. 

It is however as an army reformer that the name of 
Lord Haldane will be more particularly remembered, 
especially as the system which he introduced was soon 
put to a tremendous test from which it triumphantly 
emerged. After the downfall of the Conservative 
Government in 1905 and the subsequent success of the 
Liberals at the polls, Haldane was among those certain 
to be of Cabinet rank. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had some little difficulty over pegs for holes, and there 
is something delicious in the artless altruism of Sir 
Edward Grey: ‘‘ We must take the most beastly things. 
I will take the War Office.” The Foreign Office fell 
however to Grey, and the “ beastly thing ’’—the War 
Office—-was offered to and accepted by Haldane. The 
new Government was quickly formed, and Haldane 
with his Seal of Office made his way to the War Office, 
then quartered in Pall Mall. Somewhat exhausted 
after a strenuous morning, Haldane asked the 
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ex-Guardsman messenger for a glass of water. ‘“‘ Irish or 
Scotch, sir?” was the respectful reply. Such was 
Haldane’s initiation into the holy of holies of the Army. 

At this time, as he himself admits, Lord Haldane knew 
very little of military affairs and was almost entirely 
ignorant of Army organisation. But from the beginning 
the work fascinated him. The South African War had 
come to a close less than four years previously, and 
although since then several im- 
portant reforms had been in- 
stituted, the public was dis- 
satisfied with the state of our 
military forces. With his 
trained and logical mind 
Haldane realised that here was 
an almost virgin field, to be 
operated on “by applying 
first principles as soon as I 
had discovered them.” He 
began to study the great 
principles on which Conti- 
nental military organisations 
had been founded, as set forth 
by Clausewitz, Bronsart von 
Schellendorf and von der 
Goltz, with the description of 
Napoleon’s mind in Yorck von 
Wartenburg’s book, written 
from the standpoint of the 
German General Staff. He 
was much influenced, too, by 
Colonel Ardant du _ Picq’s 
“The Moral Factor in War.” 
These works however merely 
illustrated the necessity of 
careful thought before action, 
and to apply this illustration 
to the new question of Army reorganisation was to 
Haldane but a natural step. Accordingly when the 
Army Council asked him one morning for some notion 
of the Army he had in mind, the reply was: “A 
Hegelian Army.” The conversation, as Lord Haldane 
gently puts it, ‘“‘ then fell off.” 

The reforms associated with the name of Lord Haldane 
can be understood only by a comparison of the 1914 
army with that existing at the outbreak of the South 
African War, and in turn that army must be viewed 
alongside the army of Crimean days—a nadir of in- 
efficiency but useful as a datum level for comparison. 
In the forty odd years following the Crimean War the 
improvements in the organisation of the Army had 
been enormous. Double battalion regiments had been 
formed ; short service had been introduced ; a reserve 
had been built up; the purchase system had been 
abolished; and the supply, transport and medical 
services had been improved out of all recognition. 
Nevertheless the state of the Army in the years im- 
mediately preceding the South African War was, to 
quote Lord Haldane again, ‘‘ almost inconceivably con- 
fused.”” It was less an army than an amorphous mass. 
The two things which governed Army policy were, 
first, the necessity of providing for the garrisoning of 
India and of our coaling stations; and secondly— 
though this requirement was drifting into the background 
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—the question of home defence against a French inva- 
sion. Of organisation in the sense of war-readiness for 
a European campaign there was practically none. Not 
only was there no General Staff to do the thinking, 
but the organisation required in peace was different 
from that required in war, and scarcely a unit was 
capable of taking the field as it stood. There were no 
divisions; and, except at Aldershot, there were no 
brigades. Masses of men 
were located in areas the 
choice of which was governed 
by the supply of old-time 
barracks. Thus in the Cork 
district there were nine 
battalions—in seven different 
and separated stations—a 
cavalry regiment, six batteries 
of artillery and two companies 
of engineers, but without 
divisional or brigade organ- 
isation, commanders or 
staffs. 

For a “small” war the 
country might muddle through 
with this kind of thing, but 
the South African War became 
unexpectedly “big.” And 
when Haldane became War 
Minister other circumstances 
existed which showed that 
some radical modification was 
necessary. The ever growing 
power, and the arrogant dis- 
play of it by Germany re- 
vealed to Haldane—it had of 
course been long clear to sol- 

Lord Haldane. diers—that the Central Powers 
might invade and occupy France, in which case, given 
the increased maritime strength of Germany, the security 
of the United Kingdom from invasion would be much 
diminished. The continued occupation of the Channel 
ports by a friendly France was therefore a policy on 
which to concentrate. The fact had to be faced—as 
soldiers had for long faced it—that our army must be 
able to proceed overseas once more just as it had done 
in the days of Wellington and Marlborough. The 
accomplishment of this demanded a Striking Force— 
the name being later toned down to “ Expeditionary ”’ 
Force—sufficient in size and also in rapidity of mobilisa- 
tion, to proceed, its sea communications being kept 
open by the Navy, to the assistance of the French Army 
in case of need. 

Thus came into being that Force whose swan-song 
was “‘ Tipperary’; and of that little mighty force the 
name which liveth for evermore is ‘‘ The Old Con- 
temptibles.”” It was made up of six divisions (“‘ of all 
arms,” in contradistinction to “infantry divisions 
improvised for previous wars), a cavalry division and 
line of communication troops. The provision of this 
force had been assisted by Haldane, but he is not 
entitled to all the credit for it, for soldiers had long 
been asking for such an army but could not exert the 
power held by a Minister of the Crown. In secondary, 
but still vastly important questions connected with the 
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The home of the Haldane family in Perthshire. 


From “ Richard Burdon Haldane (Lord Haldane of Cloan)” (Hodder & Stoughton). 


provision of a striking force, Lord Haldane’s power was 
exerted to immense advantage on questions where 
soldiers could not help him much. The first concerned 
the Militia, and the change decided upon involved an 


alteration in the Constitution, and the passage of an — 


Act of Parliament. The Militia was neither organised 
nor equipped. It had a very long and honourable 
history, but its military worth was not very high. 
Haldane put it in the melting-pot, recast it and pro- 
duced a militia which was a reserve, sans phrase, to the 
Regular Army. By the same Act of Parliament a real 
second-line army was formed. The existing Yeomanry 
and Volunteers, although in part brigaded, were with- 
out transport or medical services. They were not even 
an amorphous mass but rather a collection of immobile 
units. The welding of these into a composite and 
highly organised force of fourteen divisions and 


fourteen mounted brigades, and 
the introduction of the system by 
which recruiting and administration 
were carried out by County Associa- 
tions, while the training was supervised 
by the War Office, provided one of the 
greatest military reforms ever under- 
taken in this country. Of Richard 
Burdon Haldane the Territorial Army 
is the real monument. 

This autobiography is good reading, 
but it suffers—as do so many books 
written by eminent people—from having 
a predecessor. It is not totus, teres atque 
rotundus. Constantly the reader, usually 
at a most interesting point, is referred 
to an earlier book, ‘‘ Before the War.’’ 
Lord Haldane must have required all 
his philosophical detachment to with- 
stand the campaign of calumny in 
which he was attacked during the War. 
He was hounded out of office by absurd 
statements in the halfpenny press, and by legends that 
he had purposely delayed mobilisation, that he had a 
German wife, that he was an illegitimate brother of the 
Kaiser and so on. When the War was over and the 
victorious international contingent was marching through 
London, Lord Haldane sat alone in his house at Queen 
Anne’s Gate. But not forgotten. When the tumult and 
the shouting had died away in the streets there strode 
in a tall soldier holding a book. It was Sir Douglas Haig 
with a volume of his dispatches. The commander-in- 
chief spoke but a few words, but what he had written 
on the flyleaf of the volume was as follows : 

“To Viscount Haldane of Cloan—the greatest Secretary 
of State for War England has everhad. In grateful remem- 
brance of his successful efforts in organising the Military 
Forces for a War on the Continent, notwithstanding much 


opposition from the Army Council and the half-hearted 
support of his Parliamentary friends.” 


Cloan. 


HAVE WOMEN A SENSE OF HUMOUR? 


By W. W. Jacoss, Warwick Deepinc, Sytvia Lynp, Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes, H. V. Morton, H. pe Vere Sracpooie, 
Mannin, Lavy Kitty Vincent, K. R. G. Browne, Epcar Mrs. Horace TREMLETT, AND GeraLp GouLp. 


VIDENTLY there are still many people going 
about with a conviction that women have no 
sense of humour, for it is reported in the Evening 
Standard that the question was last month debated in 
a London club and the voting was overwhelmingly in 
the negative. On the other hand, 
Miss Nina Boyle has just declared in 
a Daily News article that men “ have 
little sense of humour,” all of which 
tends to leave one under the impres- 
sion that the human race, as a whole, 
has lost one of its senses. In the 
circumstances it seemed worth while 
reviving this much vexed question 
once more, and putting it to a 
number of well known authors, 
who have been good enough to 
favour me with the following 
opinions. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


THE EDITOR. 


MR. W. W. JACOBS: 

I am afraid I am unable to state whether women 
have a sense of humour. I have my own opinion upon 
the matter, but wild horses could not drag it from me. 
A fee of five thousand guineas and an armed guard 

might make me more communicative, 


W. W. Jacoss. 
MR. WARWICK DEEPING: 


Some generalisations are imper- 
tinent, others merely fatuous. One 
recalls such phrases as “ The Fat 
and Forty.” Repeatedly one is com- 
pelled to observe and to listen to 
“The Fat and Funny.”’ The elect 
who decide that women have no sense 
of humour may attach to themselves 
either label. 

What exactly is a sense of humour ? 


Be, ve And why, though man is born of 


Jacobs. 
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woman, is its possession sacred to the male? Being 
in a hurry, and in doubt as to how to define a sense of 
humour, I went and consulted my wife. The paradox 
seemed to amuse 
her. 

She said : ‘‘ But 
why ask me? It 
should. be obvious 
to you that I do 
not know.” 

I was persistent. 
I said that if she 
would not help 
me I would write 
to Mary, or 
Eleanor, or Kitty, 
and ask them 
for a definition. 
It did not occur 
to me to ask any of the men in the train, perhaps 
because I knew that they would not be helpful. They 
would rustle their papers and glare. 

My wife relented. She said that to her a sense of 
humour was “ Balance.’”’ She went on to explain. 
“It is a nice sense of poise. It arrives when you have 
learnt to laugh happily at yourself, and when you can 
catch the eye of your self’s neighbour and enjoy the 
subtle, puckish, wise gleam in it. You get at life 
through yourself, don’t you ? ” 

I went away and meditated. I think I see what 
she was suggesting. I think I must write to The Times 
about it. 

But obviously, since she belongs to the humourless 
sex, all this is nonsensical and superfluous. 


Mr. Warwick 
Deeping. 


WARWICK DEEPING. 


MRS. SYLVIA LYND: 


It was a Duchess of Milan, in the sixteenth century, 
who said, when King Henry VIII of England asked her 
hand in marriage, that if she had possessed two heads 
she would have been delighted to put one of them at 
his Majesty’s disposal. It was Nell Gwynn, in the 
seventeenth century, who leant out of the coach window 
and cried to the mob which had mistaken her for the 
Duchess of Portsmouth: “ I’m the Protestant whore.”’ 
In the eighteenth century a woman called Austen began 
writing novels. In the nineteenth, a Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote “Cranford.” In our own day there are 
“ Elizabeth’? and Miss Rose Macaulay, both of 
whom have been 
known to make 
jokes. Examining 
this venerable 
generalisation that 
women have no 
sense of humour 
in the light of 
these particular 
instances, it ap- 
pears to me a little 
shaky ; but no 
doubt with care, it 
will last for years. 

SyLvIA Lynp. 


Mrs. Sylvia 
Lynd. 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppe. 


MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES: 

It seems to me not only that w-men have just as 
much humour as men, but I would go further and say 
that a sense of 
humour is of 
exactly the same 
texture and kind 
in both sexes. If 
any evidence were 
required — though 
it really does not 
seem to me to be 
required—we have 
only to look back 
to the sense of 
humour shown by 
George Eliot, who 
put in the mouth 
of Mrs. Poyser 
phrases which have become part of the English language. 
When it comes to a matter of pure humour, there 
scems to me to be no modern imaginative writers, 
with the exception of W. W. Jacobs, who can touch 
those two geniuses—for so I consider them—Martin 
Ross and E. C. Somerville, and Lady Russell, who 
writes as “‘ Elizabeth of the German Garden.” All her 
novels are not only full of humour, but also of what is 
different from, if allied to humour—wit. 

I am not surprised, however, that there are so few 
women writers making what perhaps I may call a 
speciality of humour, when I recall that Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs’s own early stories were refused by the editors 
of the magazines which were existing when he began 
to write. Though subject to correction, I believe it 
is a fact that many of his finest stories first appeared 
in volume form. M. A. BELLoc LownDEs. 


MR. H. V. MORTON: 

The periodic inquiry into the female sense of humour 
is a branch of that more ancient and even more difficult 
investigation: “‘ Has woman a soul?” It is difficult, 
even dangerous, to generalise. Possibly only Solomon 
possessed the intimate knowledge necessary for a 
dogmatic verdict. 

When I was motoring in Scotland recently I came 
to the village of Glencoe, in which is the following sign- 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes. 


post : THE VILLAGE OF GLENCOE. 
SCENE OF THE FAMOUS MASSACRE. 
TEAS, TOBACCO, REFRESHMENTS AND CIGARETTES. 


This made me 
laugh so much 
that I took a 
photograph of it. 
Most women who 
see this photo- 
graph say, after a 
painful interval : 
“Well, wasn’t 
it?”’ Most men 
roar with laughter 
at once. 

It may be that 
centuries of mar- 
riage with every 


Mr. H. V. 
Morton. 
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kind of man have blunted the female sense of humour. 
It is a trying heritage. On the other hand, it is obvious 
that women do possess a sense of humour. How other- 
wise could they marry us? Is it not possible that 
women put their sense of humour into daily life, as 
they put so many of their finest qualities? It is 
saddening at times to find a woman unmoved by a 
really funny book ; but it is remarkable at other times 
to discover her convulsed with laughter by a situation 
which moves a man to anger. There is a distinct 
female humour, but I would have to think very hard 
before I could attempt to define it. I recommend the 
inquiry to any psychologist with the time to write a 
really good book. H. V. Morton. 


MR. H, DE VERE STACPOOLE: 

Of course women have a sense of humour—that is 
to say, they can 
appreciate the 
humorous when it 
is presented to 
them. But I 
doubt if they 
have that inner 
sense of humour 
which is creative. 
If you disagree 
with me please 


women humorists 
and their works. 
I am sure THE 
BooKMAN will be 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. 
MISS ETHEL MANNIN: 


Generalisations, particularly those which deal with 
men and women, and comparisons of the sexes, are 
always unsatisfactory. Of course women have a sense 
of humour, just as they have a sense of smell, of colour, 
of taste and so on. Equally of course a lot of women 
haven't ; neither have a lot of men. Personally I 
should say, from the measure of my own contacts, 
encounters, experiences and observations, that not only 
are there more women than men with a marked sense 
of humour, but that they have a richer sense of humour. 
The masculine sense of humour is so often apt to be a 
self-conscious, rather ponderous affair. The feminine 
one more spontaneous, touched with a natural wit 
and gaiety and sense of life. Women no sense of 
humour? Hasn’t that London club heard of Rose 
Macaulay, Stella Benson, Virginia Woolf? Hasn’t it 
even seen Beatrice Lillie, Elsa Lanchester, Hermione 
Baddeley ? There couldn’t have been much sense of 
humour at that debate anyhow, or they couldn’t have 
arrived at such a conclusion. Good heavens! if woman 
hadn’t a pretty sound sense of humour how could she 
stand all the criticisms levied against her in these days 
when woman is the prime topic? How could she go 
on living with man? Eve stuck to Adam, didn’t she, 
even after he had whimpered “the woman tempted 
me,” and tried to shift all the blame of that apple 
episode on to her. That wasn’t so much kind-hearted- 
ness, I think, as sheer sense of humour; it must have 
just simply struck Eve as funny that in spite of being 


Mr. H. de Vere 
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glad to publish it. 


make out a list of | 


the first-created and the superior creature, with woman 
only designed as his helpmeet, that at the first breath 
of trouble this creature of the superior sex should 
want to make her his scapegoat. I can’t help feeling 
somehow that there must have been a lot of solemn 
middle-aged men and earnest young ones at that debate. 
The atmosphere must have been “too defeating,” as 
we say nowadays, for anyone with a real sense of 
humour. 


LADY KITTY VINCENT: 

I am sure that the idea that women have no sense 
of humour must have arisen in the same way as the 
legend that all Scots people are stingy. On the whole 
women have a much greater sense of humour than men, 
because they can always laugh at themselves, which is 
a thing which the average man finds almost impossible. 
Men like to tell stories in which they figure as heroes 
and demigods, 
but a woman is 
always willing to 
tell a good one 
against herself. 
Very few women 
have a sense of 
dignity, and 
dignity and 
humour seldom go 
hand in hand. 
Look how averse 
the ordinary man 
is to “ making a 
fool of himself,” 
as he terms it, ata 
fancy dress dance, while a woman will turn herself 
into something grotesque if she thinks that it is likely 
to be successful. 

No woman is as proud of being a mother as a man 
is of becoming a father. Woman realises that, much 
as she likes her child, the fact of maternity has been 
accomplished some million trillion times before in the 
history of the world, and her sense of humour forbids 
her to view herself as the great example and prototype 
of all womanhood, but a man is as much uplifted when 
he becomes a father as though he had accomplished 
an original miracle. 

But the chief argument in favour of women possessing 
a sense of humour is her adherence to fashion. She 
realises that very often she looks positively grotesque 
(I have heard many a woman say that she looks a 
fright in such and such a fashion), but she can laugh 
at herself for wearing such clothes and yet continue to 
do so! 


MR. K. R. G. BROWNE: 

This is one of those sweeping questions—like ‘‘ Do 
men make good fathers?” and ‘“‘ Why are white- 
bait ? ’’—on which even a leader-writer might hesitate 
to express an opinion. Playing for safety, I would 
say either that a woman’s sense of humour is far more 
fastidious than a man’s, or that she keeps it severely 
under control and lets it out only on perfectly suitable 
occasions. In other words, it is difficult to make a 
woman see a joke if it is not her day for seeing jokes. 
This is probably why there are so few female humorists 


ETHEL MANNIN. 
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in the history of 
literature, the 
drama and the 
arts. 

Not long ago I 
met a highly 
cultured and 
talented American 
authoress, and in 
the course of our 
conversation dis- 
covered, to my 
surprise and de- 
light, that she had 
never heard the 
story of the curate’s egg. On my relating it to her she 
observed, in a tone that forbade any further discus- 
sion: “ That’s plain foolishness. An egg’s either bad, 
or it isn’t.” 

That, it seems to me, says all that can usefully be said 
on this subject. K. R. G. Browne. 


Mr. K. R. G. 
Browne. 


MR. EDGAR WALLACE: 

I would be delighted to write about women’s sense 
of humour, but I 
don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

It has always 
seemed to me that 
they have as much 
as the average 
man, and that in 
some respects it is 
much more subtle 
than men’s, but 
I could not give 
you instances 
without inventing 
them. 


Mr. Edgar 
Wallace. 


EpGAR WALLACE. 


MRS. HORACE TREMLETT: 

Since young women laugh, and old ones can still 
smile grimly, at life, one must allow them a sense of 
humour. But I will admit that many of us look a 
great deal.funnier than we actually are. We are not, 
however, amused by what amuses men. While he is 
making jokes about twins, she is giving birth to them— 
and that is no laughing matter. The same argument 
applies also to mothers-in-law, maiden aunts and 
husbands who come home drunk. 

But if we can seldom laugh with men, we often, 
among ourselves, laugh at them; not unkindly, but 


because we see a comic side of them that they probably 
cannot see themselves. I once saw a whole tram-load 
of drab, tired-looking working women transformed by 
the entrance of a very young man arrayed in cheap and 
gaudy plus fours, baggy and bran new. He hung on a 
strap, pleasantly aware that all eyes were upon him, 
quite sure that he was the last thing in masculine chic. 
But somebody had whispered the word: “‘ Breeched!”’ 
And at once every woman there saw him as an absurd 
little manikin in his first pair of pants. How they 
enjoyed his swaggering air! And how careful they 
were to hide their smiles lest they should hurt his 
feelings! For they almost loved that vain and spotty 
youth ; he had brightened their day ; they were sisters 
in a silent conspiracy of laughter, which is what we 
women call—A Joke. 
Mrs. Horace TREMLETT. 


MR. GERALD GOULD: 

People who say that women have no sense of humour 
are clearly not only humourless themselves, but also 
deaf and blind. 

There is a perfectly simple test of the matter, which 
I framed recently in a Sunday paper, and which was 
not answered because it is unanswerable. In every 
public performance, play, lecture or what not, which 
contains good jokes made to an audience, the test 
can be applied. Is it, or is it not, a fact that the men 
see the jokes and laugh, and the women do not see the 
jokes and remain dumb? Of course it is not a fact: 
yet it necessarily would be, if women had no sense of 
humour. 

All generalisations about women (or men) are silly, 
but this is perhaps the silliest of all—except its com- 
panion, that 
men have no 
sense of humour. 
When I was an 
editor I never 
ventured on an 
ironical statement 
without receiving 
letters of protest 
from men, who 
had taken the 
irony as if it were 
serious. I never 
received such a 
letter from a 
woman. This, 
however, does not prove that men have no sense of irony ; 
it proves only that some men have no sense of irony. 
The analogy is easy to apply. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


THORNTON WILDER. 


By St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


WO years ago, not many in this country had 
heard of Thornton Wilder. Even in his own 
country, at that time, he was not well known. His 
first book, ‘“‘ The Cabala,’’ had made its appearance, 
and discerning critics had recognised its quality, but 
it had made no particular impression on the public 
at large. It came out in an English edition and met 
with a similar reception. It was praised in pript ; 
you met an occasional enthusiast telling others it was 
worth reading, but there was no excitement over it, 
and I doubt whether anyone foresaw that the author 
of a book so delicate in its artistry, in its easy, lucid 
charm of style and the subtlety of its characterisation, 
would within a matter of months suddenly burst into 
world-wide popularity. A few years before this dazzling 
emergence, a play of his—‘‘ The Trumpet Shall Sound ” 
—was produced at an American repertory theatre ; 
and earlier than that, while he was still a schoolboy, 
he had written several brief three-minute plays after 
the fashion of the sixteen included in his third book, 
“The Angel that Troubled the Waters.’’ This, so far 
as I gathered when I met him in London last January, 
pretty well completes the tale of his literary production 
to date. 

The magazines are all running after him now, but 
he never ran after them. If he escaped the orthodox 
rebuffs and reverses that are supposed to be a necessary 
part of the young author’s experiences, it was because 
he did not go out of his way to meet them. Born 
in Wisconsin thirty-two years ago, Thornton Wilder 
went, at the age of nine, out to China, where his father 
had some consular appointment, and he continued his 
education at the English school there. Later, after 
the family had returned to America, he was sent to 
Yale University, and on leaving Yale, though his 
literary ambitions were then fully alive, instead of 
taking to journalism or otherwise seeking, as Lamb 
has it, “ to suck his sustenance through a quill,” or its 
modern equivalent, he adopted teaching as his pro- 
fession and presently became a house master at Law- 
renceville Academy, in New Jersey. 

I should guess that he did not decide upon this 
course from any self-distrust, but because he had 
arrived at a reasonable understanding of himself, 
and was too intent on cultivating his gift to have any 
inclination to dissipate it in the markets that are open 
to the literary free-lance. He tells you nothing of this 
in conversation, but it is the impression that his prac- 
tical, common-sensible talk and alert, unassuming, 
quietly confident personality leave on you; and the 
impression is strengthened by what he says in his 
foreword to “ The Angel that Troubled the Waters ”’ 
of the apprenticeship through which he.came to a 
mastery of his art—mastery, here, being my word, not 
his. 

“It is a discouraging business to be an author at sixteen 
years of age,’’ he writes. ‘‘ Such an author is all aspira- 
tion and no fulfilment. He is drunk on imaginary kinship 
with the writers he most admires, yet his poor over-blotted 


notebooks show nothing to prove to others, or to himself, 
that the claim is justified. ... He is visited by great 


depressions and wild exhilarations, but whether his 
depressions proceed from his limitations in the art of living 
or his limitations in the art of writing he cannot tell.” 

At fifteen or sixteen, he says, the young author can 
do little more than ‘‘ compass easily all the parts of a 
book that are inessential”’; at that youthful stage he 
used to draw up title pages, lists of contents, and com- 
pose prefaces ; and it was then he was taken with an 
idea for a series of three-minute plays, made out a 
list of titles, and wrote a few of.the plays, two of these 
early experiments, “ Brother Fire’’ and “ Proserpina 
and the Devil,” having a place in his latest book. 
He has composed some forty since then, he says, for— 

“I had discovered a literary form that satisfied my 
passion for compression. Since the time when I began to 
read I had become aware of the needless repetition, the 
complacency in most writing. Who does not know the 
empty opening paragraphs, the deft but uninstructive 
transitions, and the closing paragraphs that summarise a 
work and which are unnecessary to an alert reader ? More- 
over, their brevity flatters my inability to sustain a long 
flight, and the inertia that barely permits me to write at 
all. And finally, when I became a teacher, here was the 
length that could be compassed after the lights of the 
house were out and the sheaf of absurd French exercises 
corrected and indignantly marked with red crayon.” 

He read widely during the years when he was writing 
the earliest of the plays, and after touching on the 
curiosity about human beings and the love of a few 
masterpieces of literature from which “the art of 
literature springs,’’ he adds : 

“The training for literature must be acquired by the 
artist alone, through the passionate assimilation of a few 
masterpieces written from a spirit somewhat like his own, 
and of a few masterpieces written from a spirit not at all 
like his own. I read all Newman, and then I read all Swift. 
The technical processes of literature should be acquired 
almost unconsciously on the tide of a great enthusiasm, 
even syntax, even sentence-struction ; I should like to 
hope, even spelling.”’ 

One may question these dicta, or some of them, 
but that the training for literature must be acquired 
by the artist alone is, I think, indisputable; and in 
the passages quoted—indeed in the whole ‘‘ Foreword ” 
—one gets interesting and intimate glimpses of the 
writer’s individuality, his artistic ideals, of his own 
training and way of work. He has practised his gospel 
of brevity not only in the plays, but in his other two 
books, for neither ‘‘ The Cabala”’ not “ The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey ”’ runs to the length of an average novel, 
and it is some justification of his practice that with 
these two—or, rather, with the second of them—he 
has achieved an immense popularity and such a repu- 
tation as is not always allied to what is popular. 

The two books are not altogether dissimilar in form ; 
but in the second the design is less casual, more finely 
and intricately wrought. ‘‘ The Cabala”’ chronicles a 
prolonged visit to Rome during which the author makes 
acquaintance with a more or less exclusive group of 
people who, half seriously, half in jest, are called ‘‘ the 
Cabala,’’ and among whom he comes to be known by 
the family nickname of Samuele. These people, he is 
told before he meets them, by his friend and fellow- 
traveller, Blair, are “a kind of group living round 
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Rome. . . . They’re very rich and influential. Every- 
one’s afraid of them. Everybody suspects them of 
plots to overturn things ”’ ; they are of social importance, 
dabble in politics, are ‘“‘ fierce intellectual snobs.” They 
dominate, or try to dominate, Roman society, and now 
and then exert their influence to “ intrigue some Bill 
through the Senate, or some appointment in the Church, 
or drive some poor lady out of Rome ”’—all because 
they are bored; “ they’ve had everything so long,” 
and are preoccupied with “a host of notions the rest 
of the world has outgrown several centuries ago: one 
duchess’s right to enter a door before another; the 
word-order in a dogma of the Church; the divine 
right of kings, especially of Bourbons. They’re still 
passionately in earnest about stuff that the rest of us 
regard as pretty antiquarian lore.” 

The reader is made to know, and to know intimately, 
certain of these people, the simplicities and complexities 
of their characters, the humour, pathos and tragedy 
that enter into their private lives. The stories—of the 
learned, worldly-wise, cynical, charming old Cardinal 
Vaini, returned from triumphant missionary labours in 
China and fallen into neglect ; the dissipated, prema- 
turely sex-ridden, tragic young aristocrat, Marcantonio, 
whom Samuele is lured into making a futile effort to 


reclaim ; the beautiful Alix d’Espoli and the heartbreak | 


of her baffled, idyllic love romance ; the placid religious 
faith, the terrible disillusion of Astrée-Luce, the rich 
woman who “had known no losses,” and her recon- 
ciliation to the old Cardinal who had ruthlessly shaken 
her out of her saintly complacencies—these and others 
are linked together by their relation to the Cabala and 
by the parts played by various members of the group 
in the stories of other members. Mr. Wilder is realistic 
in the full sense of the term, for he takes into due 
account sanely and reticently the squalors, depravities, 
weaknesses that the flesh is heir to and, having the 
breadth of knowledge and vision necessary to realism, 
he does not, like realists of the naive, unsophisticated 
school, limit his outlook on life to its grosser mani- 
festations, but takes into account also those equally 
real human qualities that help to distinguish man from 
the four-legged animal; nor is unmindful of surviving 
beliefs in a higher law than the policeman enforces, 
and of those influences of religion which still have a 
considerable share in moulding character and shaping 
the world’s affairs. 

A sense of the mystery of being, and the need of 
some interpretation of it that shall redeem it from 
apparent futility, is perhaps even more omnipresent 
in “The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” Here again Mr. 
Wilder practises that compression he has adopted as 
a canon of his literary art. There are none of the 
“empty opening paragraphs” against which he pro- 
tests; in the first three lines he discloses the whole 
occasion for his story : 


“On Friday noon, July the twelfth, 1714, the finest 
bridge in all Peru broke and precipitated five travellers 
into the gulf below.” 


By the merest chance Brother Juniper happened to 
witness the accident, and while others, deeply impressed, 
were satisfied to congratulate themselves on not being 
on the bridge when it fell, he was troubled by the very 
different thought, ‘‘ Why did this happen to those five?” : 


“If there were any plan in the universe at all, if there 
were any pattern in a human life, surely it could be dis- 
covered mysteriously latent in those lives so suddenly cut 
off. Either we live by accident and die by accident, or 
we live by plan and die by plan. And on that instant 
Brother Juniper made the resolve to inquire into the secret 
lives of those five persons that moment falling through 
the air, and to surprise the reason of their taking off.” 


You do not accompany Brother Juniper on his long 
and patient investigation; you are not given his 
voluminous and bewildering chronicle of biographical 
facts; but what was essential in his records, with 
details that were unknown to him, are woven by Mr. 
Wilder into his life-stories of the five victims—the 
Marquesa de Montemayor and her little maid, Pepita ; 
the youth, Esteban; and Uncle Pio and the boy, Don 
Jamie. The humour and pathos of character and inci- 
dent are subtler and richer here, I think, than in ‘‘ The 
Cabala ’’—but it is useless to summarise these stories ; 
so much that is best in them depends on the gracious 
art with which they are told that you must read them 
if you are to realise the poignance and beauty of that 
story of the twin brothers, Manuel and Esteban; or 
that of the tormented, misunderstood love that persists 
between the eccentric old Marquesa and her daughter ; 
or that of the bohemian Uncle Pio and “ the Peri- 
chole ’’—she with her illicit loves and he, in more sordid 
fashion, with his; but he had adopted her as a child 
and has trained and made her a great actress and, 
in spite of rumours, the love between them remains 
as innocent as between father and daughter. They, 
and the lesser characters are drawn with an insight 
and sensitive comprehension that leave them ex- 
quisitely human and alive. Brother Juniper, the 
kindly, busy Abbess, the wandering Captain Alvarado, 
are wholly charming; and, from the two or three 
glimpses you have of him, you feel a liking even for 
that incorrigible gourmet, the Archbishop of Lima, 
who appears as something “ wrapped up in yards of 
violet satin from which protruded a great dropsical 
head and two fat pearly hands,” an eager, curious, 
witty, good-natured soul “imprisoned in so much 
lard.” 

And in the end, when you know all about the five 
who were flung headlong into instant death, you are 
left to decide for yourself whether Brother Juniper’s 
problem is solved: in a sense they all died at a fitting 
moment, and in a sense they did not. This constant 
feeling after the meaning of life, and a baffled awareness 
of elusive spiritual significances leavening and environing 
“the muddy vesture of decay’ that shuts all mortals 
in, runs like a haunting fugue through both these books, 
and through the little plays in ‘‘ The Angel that Troubled 
the Waters,” which are compact of the grotesquerie, 
allegory, mysticism, the bizarre poetry of thought and 
emotion that went to the making of the old moralities 
and miracle plays of the Middle Ages. 

Good as are the other two, it is ‘‘ The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey ” that has made Mr. Wilder famous ; in idea, 
in perfection of design and in style it is a little master- 
piece, and one of the most original things in the way of 
fiction we have had for some while past. No wonder 
it took the world by storm; the wonder would have 
been if it had not. Its sales ran rapidly into hun- 
dreds of thousands in America; it was published in 
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England, by Messrs. Longmans in October, 1927, and 
within the year had reached its thirteenth impression, 
and its vogue continues. 

On the success of this book Mr. Wilder obtained long 
leave from his scholastic duties and came on holiday 
to Europe; he spent two intervals in England, and 
between them wandered all over the Continent with 
his sister who, in Germany, made a special study of 
the technical side of stage production, in which she is 
taking a practical interest. He has gone back to resume 
his place at Lewisville and has no intention of aban- 
doning it, unless he finds its’ responsibilities interfere 
seriously with his literary work. He has a book for 
children coming out shortly, “‘ Empress of Newfound- 
land”; is arranging to undertake a lecture tour in 
America, and is slowly completing a new novel, ‘‘ The 


Woman of Andros,” a tale of ancient Greece, founded 
to some extent on a play of Terence’s. He has in 
mind, too, and is planning a series of chronicle plays 
in American history, beginning with a drama of the 
Civil War from the Southern point of view; and a 
series of stories of American village life; the villages 
of each State still have, he says, their strongly indi- 
vidual character and they and their folk retain a sort 
of old-world quaintness of aspect and manner that is 
pleasantly reminiscent of “ Cranford.” When all these 
things will materialise cannot be said, for Mr. Wilder 
confesses he is a slow worker and does not write regu- 
larly or on any system, but when the mood takes him 
and the spirit moves him ; and there is no reason why 
he should do otherwise, for so far the spirit has moved 
him to most excellent purpose. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MARCH, 1929. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 

the Editor not later than the 14th of each month. A Competitor may enter for all the seven Competitions, but 

must fill in coupon No.1 on page 2 of cover and send this with each answer or group of answers, and address envelope : 
“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

That they may be available also to Overseas Competitors, Competitions I and II will be the same each month until 

further notice, but the subjects for all the other Competitions (including Competitions VI and VII after June) 


will each month be changed. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE Guinea for the best original lyric. 


II.—HatF A GUINEA for the best quotation from 
English verse applicable to any review or the 
name of any author or book appearing in this 
Number. 


II1I.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best synopsis, in not 
more than two hundred words, of the lines on 
which Shakespeare would have written “ The 
Taming of the Shrew” if he had been living 
to-day and approved of the new woman. 

IV.—HatF A GuINEA for the best limerick beginning 
with the line: “‘ There was a young author of 
Ealing.” 

V.—HatLr a GuineEA for the best six lines rhyming 
with and completing the six lines given below— 
(as, for example : 
Order is heaven's first law, and this confest, 
Of all mankind, policemen are the best.)— 
1. The time is out of joint—O cursed 
spite... 
2. As long as words a different sense 
will bear... 
3. But we are pressed by heavy laws, 
- and often, glad no more... 
4. Order is heaven's first law, and this 


confest ... 

5. Sweet ave the pleasures that to verse 
belong... 

6. He would not take his friends’ 
advice .. 


VI.—Ha.tF A GuINEA for the best 
review, in not more than one 
hundred words, of any recently 
published book. Names of 
author and publisher should 
be placed after book-title at 
head of review. 


Mrs. Jo Van 
Ammers-Kuller, 
author of ‘‘ The Rebel Generation ” (Dent). 


VII.—TuHE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a Competition. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


I.—THE PrRIzE of ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Irene Ardern, “ The Ridding,”’ 
West Runton, near Cromer, for the following : 


TO A YOUTHFUL LOVER. 


I shall forget you! Time will wrap his shroud 
About my memories; his hands will close 

The door to dreams in which you take a part, 
And all my love will pass out from my heart 

As naturally as perfume leaves a rose 

Upon a breath of wind, or as a cloud 

Reflects the sun’s warm tints when he has set 
Until the evening fades 

Those golden shades 

To violet. 


I shall forget you; yet I dread the hour 

When I shall find that you no longer fill 

My secret dreams and thoughts, my 
tender prayers. 

Though some far greater love all unawares 

Shall claim me, I shall miss the joyous 
thrill 

That heralded your nearness, Life’s sweet 

dower 

On Youth’s first venture into love. Andyet 

Your voice, your smile, your eyes, 

All that I prize, 

I shall forget. 


We also select for printing : 
SONG. 


What time the guttering candle pales 
And moth flits by on powdered wing ; 
When over the hearth the night-wind 

steals, 
The heaped-up embers winnowing 
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Then lies the page unturned, unseen, 

And leaden eyelids flutter down 

As I dream of the love that ours had been 
Had we but known, had we but known! 


Then had we woven dreams as fine 
As cobweb silvered in the moon, 
Our lives enwebbing, thine with mine ; 
Then had our pulses beat in tune 
To the paling flame and the powdered wing 
That brushes by where I sit alone ; 
What bliss were borne on the 
evening 
Had we but known, had we but 
known ! 


(John Dawson, 111, Station Road, 
Draycott, near Derby.) 


SPRING. 

Just a wind—or two, 
Whistling o’er the dew ; 
Just a grey mist-frill 
A-tremble on a hill; 
And a sky o’ blue; 
Just a joyous note 
From the song-sweet throat 
Of a bird upon the wing: 

That’s Spring ! 


Portrait by Jomah. 


Just a flame o’ gold 
Springing from the mould ; 
In a snow-flecked vale ; 
Just a crocus frail, 
Fearless o’ the cold ; 
Just a flying cloud, 
And the laughter loud 
Of a blackbird on the wing: 
That’s Spring ! 
(Liam P. Clancy, 26, Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Mary M. Curchod (Algiers), Eva Dobell (Stroud), Dora A. 
Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Freda I. Noble (Long Mel- 
ford), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Helena Derezinska 
(Milan, Italy), E. K. Ellis (Chester), Elizabeth Siddall 
(Great Malvern), M. Yates (Haute Savoie, France), 
George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), Elsie Fry Lawrence 
(Alberta, Canada), Muriel Pinch (St. Leonards), Jessie 
Jackson (Bishop's Stortford), Phoebe Sinclair (Windsor), 
E. A. O. (Streatham), Alice M. Shaw (Bloemfontein, 
South Africa), Dora A. Daniels (Norwich), Thomas 
Culshaw (Mawdesley), Gertrude Pitt (London, N.), 
Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), W. Willis (Alton), 
B. H. Clough (Norwich), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), A. Mackareth (Buxton), Dudley H. Anderson 
(Victoria, British Columbia), Barbara Drummond (Win- 
chester), Muriel Garbutt (St. Albans), D. F. Larkin 
(Brighton), George W. Tupper (Wallington), May Belben 
(Wimborne), Kathleen E. Evetts (Tackley), H. Tetley 
(Clifton), Denys Roberts (Temple, E.C.), H. Ivor Waters 
(Cheltenham), Ahmed Ali (Lucknow, India), Eadgyth 
Sowter (Stratford-on-Avon), Phyllis Armstrong (Mans- 
field), H. Young (Spondon). 


II.—THE PrIzE oF HALF A GuINEA for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to the Rev. F. Hern, Rowlands 
Castle, Hants, for the following : 
A STORY-TELLER’S HOLIDAY. By GrEorGE Moore. 
(Heinemann.) 
short armistice with truth.” 
Byron, Don Juan, 
We also select for printing : 
LUXURY UNLIMITED. By Arrnur App.in. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
*‘ He ate his egg with a ladle in an egg-cup big as a pail, 
And the soup he took was Elephant Soup and the fish he took 
was Whale.” G. K. CHESTERTON, Wine and Water. 


(John P. Coghlan, 16, AMtenoy Street, Dublin.) 


whose new book, “ Squirrel’s Cage,” 
Messrs, Duckworth have published. 


PRETTY SINISTER. By Francis BEEDING. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘Some hangman must put on my shroud.” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Winter's Tale. 
(E. Sweatman, 15, Blenheim Road, Caversham, 
Reading.) 
BRIGHT METAL. By T. S. Strisiinc. (Nisbet.) 


“I polished up the handle of the big front door.” 
W. S. GiLBert, H.M,S, Pinafore. 


(E. R. Noble, Bridge House, Lyston, Long Melford, 
Suffolk.) 
THERE’S NO END TOIT. By NEGLEy 
Farson. (Methuen.) 


‘When down came a blackbird 
And nipp’d off her nose.” 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(Minnie Forrest, 35, Ossory Street, 
Rusholme, Manchester.) 
NOT ALL THE TRUTH. By Lewis 
MELVILLE. (Jarrolds.) 
‘The little more and how much it is; 
The little less and what worlds away!” 
BROWNING. 
(E. R. Harvey, 15, Church Crescent, 
Muswell Hill.) 
THE DESIRABLE WOMAN. By CarLton 
Dawe. (Ward, Lock.) 
gave me eyes, she gave me ears.” 
Worpsworth, The Sparrow’s Nest. 
(John A. Bellchambers, 46, Highgate 
Hill.) 


-IIJ.—TueE PrizE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
epitaph on an Income Tax Collector is awarded 
to Sir Duncan Grey, Windgarth, Weston-super- 
Mare, for the following : 


His duty was to squeeze from folks their tax, 
Using those forms which serve as modern racks ; 
Probing men’s secrets, laying bare the cheat: 
No saintly office, but St. Matthew’s seat. 


Judging by the large number of replies received, the 
Income Tax Collector is popular, but in no flattering 
sense, for only three epitaphs express any kindness 
toward him—and not so much kindness as toleration. 
All the rest breathe an unqualified, often a savage 
hatred of him and are distressingly sure of his present 
address. We also select for printing : 

He called on folk 
And found them out ; 
Let’s hope his sins 
Won't find him out. 
(M. Winifred Gass, 7, Marlborough Road, Waterloo, 
Liverpool.) 
Cold were his welcomes when on earth below 
He plied his calling, yet how shall he fare 
In yonder spheres celestial, since we know 
They want no Income Tax Collectors there ? 


(W. Sutherland, 2, North Grove, Roker, Sunderland.) 


We select for commendation the epitaphs by L. F. G. 
(London, S.W.), Mary Brittain (Harrogate), Rev. E. K. 
Ellis (Chester), W. Willis (Alton), W. F. Crossland 
(Sheffield), Denys Roberts (Temple, E.C.), E. N. Dawes 
(Kettering), E. Sweatman (Reading), Chas. H. Cuddy 
(Birkdale), Jessie Jackson (Bishop’s Stortford), William 
Pool (Lincoln), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Dorothy 
Richards (Woody Bay), Ethel M. Kennedy (Welwyn). 


Mr. Godfrey 
inn, 


IV.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to A. Davidson, 
36, Lilybank Gardens, Hillend, Glasgow, W.2, 

for the following : 
THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. By THE Rr. Hon. 
Lorp SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, K.C., LL.D. (Newnes.) 
With resolute dispassion, Lord Shaw has clarified the 
issues at stake in the most stupendous trial in human 
history, and has demonstrated, inter alia: (1) That the 
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trial of Jesus was irregularly hastened owing to the mercurial 
temper of the Jews of Jerusalem (note the illegality of trial 
by night). (2) That the charge of blasphemy made against 
Jesus, not having been substantiated before Pilate by 
reason of conflicting evidence of witnesses, Pilate was never- 
theless impelled by fear of Joss of prestige (‘‘ thou art not 
Cesar’s friend ’’) to sacrifice him as a matter of personal 
policy. A notable contribution to juristic literature. 


We also select for printing : 


HUMOURS UNRECONCILED: A TALE OF MODERN 
JAPAN. By SHERARD VINEs. (Wishart.) 

This is of course Japan from the outside. The book has 
no pretensions to get inside the Japanese mind and to 
show what is going on there, but as a brilliant and accurate 
description of what Japan looks, sounds and smells like to 
the foreign resident, it is unique in its sincerity, lack of 
sentimentality, and sheer quality of phrasing. The descrip- 
tions of the foreign colony are of course true when they 
deal with our enemies, cheap caricatures when they deal 
with our friends. In either case they are all extremely 
amusing—especially for the few who can indulge in-the 
sport of spotting the original sinners. 

(H. Vere Redman, Aoyama 6 Chome, 47, Kitamachi, 
Tokio, Japan.) 
WAR AMONG LADIES. By ELeEaAnor Scott. 
(Ernest Benn.) 

To have written an almost purely ‘‘ professional ’’ novel, 
capable of holding its readers’ attention from first to last, 
is an achievement. One hopes that the person to whom 
it is dedicated, and who represents a large section of the 
community, has read the book and seen the error of his 
ways. The story, both in its main argument and its 
‘character drawing, is convincing. It is in part a picture 


SHORT STORY 


of the evil wrought by well meaning but ineffective people. 
incapable of seeing and following a straight course. The 
writer tends to exaggerate the sordidness of the secondary 
school mistresses’ lot out of school. 


(S. Kenning, 272, Abbeyfield Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield.) 


THE DIARY OF TOLSTOY’S WIFE. 
(Victor Gollancz.) 


This book throws a vivid and somewhat disconcerting 
searchlight on the domestic life of Russia’s greatest novelist. 
As a husband and father Tolstoy was not altogether a 
success, especially when, in later years, his magnificently 
literal Christianity led him to give thieves, prostitutes 
and lunatics the freedom of his home—and purse! 
Through the self-revealing pages of her diary, we are 
shown Countess Tolstoy’s tragic progress from a lively, 
innocent girl of seventeen, romantically in love with her 
temperamental bridegroom, to a harassed middle-aged 
matron, continually complaining of her husband’s eccen- 
tricities, but still deeply and jealously devoted to him. 


(Mary Mair, Highlands Farm, Leatherhead.) 


We select for commendation the reviews by Keith 
B. Poole (Tollington Park), E. A. M. Fletcher (Hali- 
fax), C. J. Greenwood (Chelsea), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), M. B. Jones (Stourbridge), Mildred 
Hammond (Exmouth), B. Noél Saxelby (Manchester), 
E. M. Colt (Richmond), J. A. R. Pimlott (Oxford), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), K. F. Phelps (Sutton), Emily 
E. Moore (Letchworth), Dallas Kenmare (Edgbaston), 
H. W. Crundell (Bristol), Sybil Waller (Boscombe). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 


BOOKMAN is awarded to J. C. Lomax, Light- 
bounds, Smithhills, Bolton. 


COMPETITION. 


For special announcement see second page of Cover. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


January 23rd.—Mr. Frank Rutter’s lecture on “‘ The Art 
of Illustration ’’ gave members an ideal opportunity for 
testing their knowledge on a subject of fascinating interest. 
The lecturer skilfully covered a vast field, comparing the 
work of past and present day artists, new methods with 
old, and delighting everyone with his brilliant address. 
Miss M. V. Gregory, who presided, referred to the illus- 
trations in the works of Charles Dickens. Mr. Rutter said 
it is a curious thing that for such books, already illustrated, 
modern illustrations do not satisfy us. Tenniel! Other 
artists have illustrated ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland,”’ but it is 
not the same thing. But when we hear talk that illus- 
tration is a lost art, we must in justice remember that we 
are judging those past ages by their supreme achieve- 
ments, and not by the average work of the day. Illus- 
tration to-day, in Mr. Rutter’s opinion, is not so much 
better or worse, but different from what it was in earlier 
days. The growth of photography and improved methods 
of reproduction are responsible for great changes. The 
Christmas Number of THE Bookman, he said, gives some 
idea of the mass of illustrated books to-day. Miss Ruth 
Cobb, Mr. G. B. Burgin and Dr. Mullins contributed to 
the discussion which followed. 


February 6th.—With Mr. Kennedy Williamson in the 
Chair, Mr. Hamilton Fyfe gave the Circle a most interesting 
and stimulating address on ‘‘ The Poetic Art.’’ In intro- 
ducing the lecturer Mr. Williamson outlined Mr. Fyfe’s 
brilliant career as journalist, author, editor, and mentioned 
that he was to be a candidate at the next General Election. 
As might have been expected from one so intensely human 
in his sympathies, Mr. Fyfe stressed the simple human 
qualities in poetry that appealed best to the imagination 


and the emotions. He read Mr. Harold Monro’s poem 
of the cat taking milk, and praised the whole atmosphere 
and the quiet perfection of its homely realism; he read 
from Matthew Arnold, and other of the poets to illustrate 
his conception of what was fine in the poetic art, and sug- 
gested that poetry reached its highest pitch in short lyrical 
flights ; that in the epic or long narrative poem the poet’s 
imagination flagged and only returned to him at intervals. 
The interest he roused in his hearers was proved by the 
subsequent discussion in which an unusual number of 
members and visitors took part, among the speakers being 
Mr. Francis Aitken, Mrs. Derry, Mr. Leslie Blanckensee, 
Miss Edgar, Dr. Mullins, Mrs. de Crespigny, Miss Gregory, 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. Downey, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Richard 
Hine and Miss Heather Bigg. 


On February 16th an afternoon ramble was arranged 
by Miss S. A. Coltar to some of the historical parts of 
Greenwich. By courtesy of the Warden we were allowed 
to go over Trinity Hospital, founded by the Earl of North- 
ampton, 1626-1636, for Greenwich Fishermen, but now 
available for twenty poor men who must have been resident 
in Greenwich for not less than seven years. Our next visit 
was to the Royal Hospital School, by kind permission of 
the Rear-Admiral Superintendent, where between 900 
and 1,000 boys (mostly orphans) of from eleven years to 
fifteen and a half years receive free education. We admired 
their dormitories (patterns of neatness), saw them at play 
in their gymnasium and on their slides on the large parade 
ground, and afterwards at tea in their fine dining-room 
with its painted ceiling. Over 80 per cent. enter the Navy. 
We also saw the Queen’s House, built by Inigo Jones for 
Anne of Denmark. We then crossed over to the Royal 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Tut Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


One of the most interesting and ably written of 
recent biographies is Mr. Claude Colleer Abbott's 
“Life and Letters of 
George Darley” (16s. ; 
Oxford Press). The book 
is well planned, and Mr. 
Abbott makes admirable 
use of Darley’s letters and 
critical writings in the 
development of his story 
and in recreating the 
personality of the man. 
I confess I have never 
been able to share the 
admiration some express 
for the poetry of Darley. 
There are graceful verse 
and bizarre or beautiful 
fancies in his principal 
poem, “‘ Nepenthe,” but 
its allegory is confused 
and obscure, and too 
much of it runs at little 
higher than a competent 
level of average accom- 
plishment. There are 
lovely lines, lovely 
thoughts, an occasional 
exquisite phrase scattered 
through his miscellaneous 
lyrics, but there is much in idea and in language 
that is conventional and commonplace, so that, 
after quoting some, his editor admits “‘ these things 
are, at best, partial successes. . . . It is difficult to 
pick out perfect things among these poems, as it is 
elsewhere in Darley,” that he “often fails to avoid 
the descent into mere prettiness ” ; that “ none of 
Darley’s sonnets, then, is completely satisfactory, 
and, since they all contain noteworthy lines, none 
is negligible.” It cannot fairly be said, therefore, 
that his falling into neglect is incomprehensible, but 
it can be said that he and his work in general deserve 
to be better known than they are. 

As he emerges from Mr. Abbott’s narrative, you 
recognise that he had the artistic temperament, the 
passionate desire to achieve great things and the 
inability to realise his ambitions that bring ecstasy 
and despair to so many minor bards who have all 
the feeling, the instinct for poetry but not the genius 


Portrait by Russell. 


whose new took, “ The King Who Was a Kirg,” has just been 
published by Messrs. Benn. 


of expression. Reading this intimate story of him 
I am curiously reminded of the poet who is the hero 
of Alexander Smith’s first poem, “‘ A Life Drama,’’ 
and of his baffled outcries : 


‘I love thee, Poesy! Thou art a rock, 
I, a weak wave, would break on thee and die. 
There is a deadlier pang than that which beads 
With chilly death-drops the o’er-tortured brow, 
When one has a big heart and feeble hands— 
A heart to hew his name out 
upon time 
As on a rock, then in immor- 
talness 


To stand on time as on a 
pedestal : 

When hearts beat to this tune, 
and hands are weak, | 

We find our aspirations 
quenched in tears, 

The tears of impotence and 
self-contempt.” 

So it was with Darley. 
He was a scholar; he had 
imagination, fancy, a fine 
sensitiveness to natural 
beauty—he seemed to 
have nearly all the gifts 
of the poet except the gift 
of using them to great 
purpose. He was not 
unconscious of his weak- 
nesses, yet clung to a 
stubborn belief in himself 
and was somewhat em- 
bittered by his failures ; 
he affected a scorn 
of the “pig - headed” 
public, and adopted a 
superior attitude toward 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Wordsworth—“ his opinions on the work of his 
contemporaries were,’ as his editor says, ‘‘ mainly 
unfavourable.” It is this disparity between his 
soaring ambitions and his capacity that gives. 
poignance to the narrative of his career. ‘‘ Darley 
was never completely dependent on his own efforts 
for a living,” Mr. Abbott tells us; but he was ham- 
pered by other disadvantages ; he suffered from an 
impediment of speech that made him shrink from 
social intercourse, made him self-centred, and drove 
him into cultivating depressingly lonely habits. 
But he had many good friends who held him in 
affection and esteem ; among them Lamb, afflicted 
like himself, Monckton Milnes, Barry Cornwall, 
Clare, ‘“‘ Dante’’ Cary, Miss Mitford, and other 
distinguished authors of his time. He was a 
vigorous and independent critic ; the extracts from 
his brilliant art criticisms leave one wishing for 
more ; and he was a delightful letter-writer; some: 


Mr. H. G. Wells, 
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of his letters to Clare and other 
of his friends, especially those to 
his girl-cousins in Ireland, are 
charming, and touched here and 
there with a humour and fantasy 
as quaint and playful as Lamb’s 
own. Mr. Abbott has drawn no 
fancy portrait; he has been as 
scrupulously frank in presenting 
every side of Darley’s character as 
in his judgment of his work, but 
his sympathy has been as unfailing 
as his candour, and as a result you 
come to know Darley as a very interesting, rather 


ineffectual, very human creature, and the more. 


interesting because he is so intensely human. 
However unfortunate he may have been in other 
ways, he has been fortunate indeed in his bio- 
grapher. The portraits include one that is believed 
to be of Darley himself. 


A new novel by Mr. George Blake, ‘‘ The Path of 
Glory,” is to be published this spring by Messrs. 
Constable. 


The Scholartis Press is publishing this month 
“Nicholas Rowe: Three Plays,” edited by J. R. 
Sutherland, with an introductory biography, a 
bibliography and notes. The three plays are 
“Jane Shore,” ‘‘ Tamerlane” and ‘The Fair 
Penitent.” His Lothario, in the last, supplied us 
with the proverbial term, “‘a gay Lothario,”’ and 
furnished Richardson with a model for his Lovelace 
in Clarissa Harlowe.”” Mr. 
Sutherland is lecturer on 
English Literature at the 
University of Glasgow. 


Mr. J. F. Moylan has 
written a history of ‘‘ Scot- 
land Yard,” which will be 
published shortly by 
Messrs. Putnam. 


No one has done more 
than Mr. Michael Sadleir 
to bring about the revival 
of- interest in Anthony 
Trollope. Having given us 
one of the best biographies 
of that novelist, he is now 
editing a new edition of 
Trollope, and the first four- 
teen volumes, including the 
Barchester series and 
Trollope’s admirable Auto- 
biography, will be issued by 
Messrs. Blackwell, of Oxford, 
in the course of this year. 


Photo by Raphael. 


whose new novel, “Crescendo,” is published by Messrs. Jarrold. 
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Mr. Augustus Muir. 


The novel of mystery and sen- 
sation has always been popular 
and probably always will be, and 
among the most successful writers 
of it just now is Mr. Augustus 
Muir. His last year’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Shadow on the Left’’ (Methuen), 
has done well here and is doing 
well in America, where one critic, 
testifying to -its startling and 
exciting qualities, says the 
publishers “ought to give 
away a packet of nerve tonic 
with every copy.” Mr. Muir has just completed 
a new novel, ‘‘ The Silent Partner,” which will 
be published by Messrs. Methuen this summer. 
The story has a Border setting ; its scenes are laid in 
Berwickshire ; and being a conscientious worker, 
not only in the matter of writing and re-writing, but 
in getting his local colour, Mr. Muir has spent some 
months there, at Gordon (where his father, the 
Rev. Walter Muir, is U.F. Minister), in order to write 
the story amid the scenes it describes. 


“Cherry,” a story of film-studio life in England 
and America, by Oliver Sandys, will be published 
this month by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. 


New light is thrown on the character of Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester, in ‘‘ Dickon,”’ an historical ro- 
mance by Miss Marjorie Bowen which’ Messrs. Hodder 
& Stoughton are publishing. Recent research has 
shown that our last Plantagenet king was far from 

being the unmitigated ruffian 

of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Richard 

and it is the authentic 

<a and not the legendary 

Richard who is re- 

created in Miss Bowen’s 
novel. 


Last year, in “‘ The Secret 
of the Wild,” Mr. W. R. 
Calvert proved himself 
a true successor of 
Richard Jefferies in his 
love of nature and his 
knowledge of the creatures 
of wood and field. He has 
completed a new book, 
“ Just Across the Road,” 
telling of birds, beasts and 
insects that are common 
objects of our immediate 
neighbourhood, whether 
we live in town or country. 
This is to be published 
this month by Messrs. Skef- 


Miss Ethel Mannin, 
fington. 
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“Simon Wisdom,” a new novel 
by Hilary March, author of “ Wet 
Weather,” will be published this 
month by Messrs. Besant ; who are 
also publishing in April a humorous 
novel by Mr. L. C. Gould-Fléme 
entitled “‘ Lucky Fool.” 


A new publishing firm, the 
Blackmore Press, has been formed 
with the object of producing fine 
editions exemplifying the newest 
achievements in contemporary 
printing, illustrating and binding. 
It has just published limited 
editions of Pushkin’s “ Queen of 
Spades,”’ illustrated by A. Alexieff, and of Julian 
Green’s “‘ Pilgrims on the Earth,’’ with full-page 
engravings by R. Ben Sussan. 


Portrait by 
Reprograph Studio. 


To those who only know Mr. Arthur Moreland as 
the irresponsibly humorous artist who drew the 
“Humours of History”? and used to add to the 
gaiety of the nation with his quaintly whimsical 
sketches in the Morning Leader and the Star, his 
“ Dickens in London ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Cecil Palmer) will 
come as something of a revelation. Here in nearly 
fifty drawings he has pictured still-existing places 
in all parts of London that are associated with 
Dickens or his stories, and the drawings have a 
charm and a feeling for grace and beauty that the 
riotous fun and grotesquerie of the work that first 
made Mr. Moreland popular would scarcely lead 
one to expect of him. 


In “Hows and Whys of Human Behaviour ”’ 
(Harper), Mr. George A. Dorsey deals further with 
those complex questions of conduct that he handled 
so successfully in his ‘‘Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings.” 


Among notable editions which the Globe Publish- 
ing Company is now offering on popular subscrip- 
tion terms are the Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes, 
in four volumes ; the Works of Francis Thompson, 
in three; and a collected edition 
of the Works of Mary Webb, whose 
last novel, ‘‘ Armour Wherein He 
Trusted,” just published by Mr. 
Cape, we review on another page. 


By the death of Mrs. Ellis 
Chadwick, of ‘St. Moritz,” 
Parkstone, Dorset, on Sunday, 
February 17th, Bronté students 
have lost a very capable and 
enthusiastic friend. Having spent 
the first year and a half of her 
married life at Haworth, she gained 


Miss Rosemary 
Rees, 


whose new novel, “ Dear Acquaintance,” has 
just been eee | Messrs. Chapman & 
all. 


Mr. Oswald Harland, 
author of “The Golden Plough” (Knopf). 


a knowledge of the district and its 
people which helped her to avoid 
those fundamental errors so com- 
mon to writers on the Brontés. 
The interest thus kindled at 
Haworth she maintained for more 
than forty years. She was a 
voluminous writer on the Brontés, 
and her book, “ In the Footsteps of 
the Brontés,” is still an essential 
guide for all Bronté students. 
Aided by an excellent memory, a 
good education and a gift for 
literary research, she spared no 
pains in seeking to solve each 
Bronté mystery. Before writing 
her book about the Brontés, she wrote a biography 
of Mrs. Gaskell, the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1910. She wrote also the introduction to 
Sylvia’s Lovers” and “‘ North and South,” in 
Messrs. Dent’s Everyman’s Library series. 


The story of Willoughby Bodger, a little man 
who lived in Ealing Broadway and went to Asia 
and was caught up in a whirl of wild adventure, is 
told by Mr. David J. Footman in “ The Yellow 
Rock,”’ which Messrs. Herbert Jenkins are about to 
publish. Mr. Footman has lived in many parts 
of Europe, and is British Vice-Consul at Skoplije, 
Jugoslavia. 


Just after I had read Mr. Pett Ridge’s new novel, 
“The Slippery Ladder ’’ (Methuen), I happened to 
meet a well-known reviewer who began to talk about 
it. ‘‘ We have grown so used to Pett Ridge,’ he 
said, ‘‘ that we take him for granted. But if ‘ The 
Slippery Ladder’ had been published as a transla- 
tion from the Russian or the German I could name 
the particular critics who would make haste to tell 
the world about its wonderfully quiet realism, with 
what a minute knowledge of such things it touches 
in every little detail in the career of young Robert 
Mapleton, so that his character grows upon you and 
you come to know him and all about him and his 
friends with a peculiar intimacy.” Mapleton’s 
shiftless, rascally, buoyantly genial 
father is a masterly piece of 
characterisation, and the story is 
so entirely in the true Pett Ridgean 
vein that if it were put out as a 
translation I believe its humour 
would give it away. I like his idea, 
that ‘‘the Honours List would 
afford more sound gratification if 
the recipients were all under twenty 
years of age,’’ which seems to sug- 
gest a boy’s pride in his first 
trousers or his first watch; and 
such whimsical hints of character 
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as that a quarrel was to Aunt Margaret “ 
on the sideboard is to others: she liked to have a 
cut at it now and again.” If you want a story about 
real life and real people, and a very enjoyable story 
at that, you should read ‘‘ The Slippery Ladder.” 
BOOKMAN. 


as a joint 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


In NUMBER 56, by Catulle Méndes, translated by Phyllis 
Mégroz (7s. 6d.; Werner 
Laurie), the translation of a 
selection of stories by that 
rather weird fin de siécle French 
writer, is an interesting and 
successful experiment, not only 
because Mendés has hitherto 
been completely neglected by 
translators, but also because, 
more fortunate than many 
greater writers, he has fallen 
into the hands of an excellent 
translator. The English reader 
of this volume would not know 
but that these extraordinarily 
ingenious and varied stories 
were in the native language of 
the author. In a brief preface, 
the translator seems especially 
to admire the last story in the 
book, Luscignole,” which 
certainly is a delicate piece of 
work, but tainted (many will 
feel) by the sentimental sadism 
which betrayed itself in other 
stories by Mendés. The un- 
doubted poetic imagination in 
the story cannot excuse the 
fascinated preparation of the 
author for the horrible climax 
in which the “nightingale ”’ 
girl is blinded by her uncle so that she shall sing for him 
alone, just as he had blinded the real nightingales which he 
caught wild and trained. The story called ‘‘ Number 56” 
is an ingenious yarn of the thriller type, but with acute 
psychological insight into the mind of the man who com- 
mitted murder while drunk, and having forgotten it, 
becomes so interested in the case that he makes himself 


Portrait by Norman Moss. 


whose new novel, “ Knight's Gambit” (Dent), is reviewed in 
this Number. 


into an amateur detective and tracks down—himself. 
Two other stories have “‘ psychic ’’ mysteries for themes. 

Few books have made history and been responsible for 
such evolution in thought as KARL MARX “CAPITAL”’ 
(12s. 6d. ; Allen & Unwin), which analyses the whole system 
of economics and therefore the whole system of society. If 
we would understand capitalism and the modern socialist 
movement, we cannot afford to let Karl Marx’s ‘‘ Capital ”’ 
go unread. Hitherto the heaviness of its matter has 
prevented many would-be students mastering it, and to 
these this excellent translation 
by Eden and Cedar Paul will 
be doubly welcome. The new 
English version is based on the 
edition that was revised by 
Engels after the death of Marx 
and, while it loses nothing in 
technical value, is more 
readable than any pre- 
viously published in this 
country. 

The Blue Bucket of THE 
BLUE BUCKET MYSTERY, by 
Francis D. Grierson (7s. 6d. ; 
Geoffrey Bles), is a gold mine in 
Oregon; and it is Mark 
Symons’s possession of old 
papers, once belonging to his 
great uncle, concerning the mine 
which lead him into danger 
and adventure. He _ himself 
does not suspect their value— 
until two attempted burglaries 
at his rooms and the murder 
of his landlord suggest some 
motive stronger than is offered 
by his few worldly posses- 
sions. Discovery of what the 
eesteeadiannaen burglar was really after sets 
him off on a long trail and 
an adventure which resolves 
itself largely into a duel with a villain named Cranage. 
The position is complicated by the fact that Cranage’s 
daughter Madeleine is in love with Mark, whose affections 
are already engaged by a much more pleasant young 
person named Eileen. He, Eileen, her father and a man 
from Scotland Yard find the mine and plenty of trouble, 
A very good yarn, and one which keeps moving. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE 
. (Continued from page 321). 
Naval College, which accommodates between 700 and 
800 Navy officer students. We found a delightful guide 
in the Curator of the Museum, and saw as much as was 
possible, in the limited time at our disposal, of the 180 
pictures of illustrious admirals and famous sea fights in 
the Painted Hall, and of the fine exhibits in the Royal 
Naval Museum, which include models of fighting ships 
of various periods, Nelson and Franklin relics, etc. 
‘C. 


“The Difference 
Chairman: Mr. L. 


February 20th.—Mr. John Freeman : 
Between Prose and Poetry.” 
Mégroz. Report next month. 


Programme. 
March 6th.—Annual Dinner. Guest of the Evening, 


Mr. J. D. Beresford, who will speak on ‘‘ The Art of the 
Short Story.’”’ Chairman: Mr. St. John Adcock, Editor 
of THE BookMAN. 


March 2o0th.—Mr. Shaw Desmond : 
it is and what it is not.’’ Chairman: 


“The Novel: What 
Mr. Wildey Knights. 


April 17th.—Mr. Walter Jerrold: ‘‘ Hood and Lamb: 


The Story of a Friendship.” 


May 1st.—Mr. St. John Adcock: ‘‘ How Novelists are 
Made.” Chairman: Mr. G. B. Burgin. 


All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie — 
** Glenariff,”” Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


All applications should be made to Miss Winifred Hurl- 
stone-Jones, 26, Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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G. F. BRADBY. 


R. BRADBY is best known to many readers for 
his interesting book, “The Great Days of 
Versailles,” first published by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and reissued last year by Messrs. Benn. Students of 
Shakespeare value highly his ‘‘ About Shakespeare and 
His Plays” (Oxford, 1927). Then there are several 
volumes of verses to his credit, among them “ Fireside, 
Countryside and Other Poems ”’ (Milford, 1923). 

“Nobody is really a good judge of his own work,” 
Mr. Bradby says, but owns that the piece he likes best 
is “‘ The Nine Barrows,” beginning : 

“Up at the Nine Barrows 
The wind is cold at nights, 
Up at the Nine Barrows 
Shepherds have seen strange sights, 
A figure flitting to and fro 
Where Kings were buried long ago— 
Eight with their spears and arrows, 

And one with a broken bow.” 

But most of us associate with Mr. Bradby’s name 
certain green-covered, thinnish books Dick,”’ The 
Lanchester Tradition,” etc.), stories of the people one 
wants to meet, and that one does meet, which contain 
the most acute and unsentimentalised impressions of 
the British schoolboy in the language. Mr. Bradby 
was educated at Rugby and at Balliol (he played in the 
Oxford Fifteen for four years), was assistant master and 
then House master at his old school. He retired eight 
years ago, but still resides at Rugby. His father, Dr. 
Bradby, was head master of Haileybury, so he was 
always steeped in the atmosphere of the English public 
school, which his devoted eyes observe in a pitiless 
honest light. 

The ability to write flourishes in the family, for Mr. 
Bradby’s sister, the late Miss E. D. Bradby, wrote a 
life of Barnéve and also a short history of the French 
Revolution which is likely to become the standard work 
of the period, and another sister is Mrs. Barbara 
Hammond, who writes with her husband such dis- 
tinguished books as “ The Village Labourer” and the 
Life of Lord Shaftesbury. 

For the benefit of would-be writers let it be stated 
that Mr. Bradby begins a book as soon as he has the 
outline of it roughly in his head, trusting that the 
characters will come to life and supply him with material. 
As a result he generally has to rewrite his first chapter. 
When schoolmastering he had to write in the holidays, 
but now that he is a man of leisure he likes to write 
from nine till twelve and for an hour or so after tea. 
“‘ But when I have once got gripped by the story,” he 
says, “ I write at any time, and have no peace till I have 
finished.” 

“ Dick” which is the most popular perhaps of Mr. 
Bradby’s novels and is read in Swedish schools, has a 
most delightful and lifelike boy character, cropped 
black hair, small upturned nose, long upper lip, and 
“his mother’s Irish violet eyes.” He is fourteen years 
of age and as puzzling and mischievous and incalculable 
as boys of that age are. The high spirits of Richard 
permeate this book like champagne, though it is a story 
without a plot. Just an elderly schoolmaster and his 


wife holiday-making on the Broads with a fat cook, 
an impudent boatman and two hoyden servants; but 
there is a sparkle over all. Dick, constantly indulging 
in “hairy old rags” is irrepressible, but never un- 
natural. The little touches about the schoolmaster (who 
we are told by the author is “ an intentional parody of 
myself ’’) are excellent, the letter from the Rugby 
master is written with the quaint mixture of pomposity 
and humanity which characterises the pedagogue. 

“ Dick” was written away back in 1906 and it was 
seven years later when “ The Lanchester Tradition ” 
came out. So acute a critic as Arnold Bennett has 
recently suggested that this book should be reprinted. 
“Its theme is the internal politics of a big school. The 
critical events are true enough to the irony of life and 
exquisitely absurd. Mr. Bradby has humour as shy as 
a faun. ... He understands character and has few 
illusions. He seeks not after emotion.” It will be 
interesting to see whether this book (which Mr. Bradby 
confesses himself is one of his favourites) is rescued by 
the publishers and reissued. The group of masters at 


Chiltern School is etched with a quiet and merciless pen. 


Mr. Chowlder, the robust bully, Mr. Flaggon, the new 
house master, determined to do great things for educa- 
tion, only to discover how rotten and insincere was the 
great Lanchester tradition, supposed to be handed down 
by its most famous head master, “‘ had yet to learn 
how paralysing to intellectual life an assured future 
may be.” There is a sketch of the chapel when Flaggon 
watched with his seeing grey eyes the air of insolence 
and swagger with which the big boys strolled in last 
and lounged, instead of kneeling during the prayers. 

This story touches fresh ground and is a small 
masterpiece, necessarily small, because Mr. Bradby 
declares that he has always aimed at clearness and 
simplicity of style and avoidance of padding, and all 
his books are as short as he can make them, though 
the publishers and the public do not like short books. 

There is more about Dick (now nineteen) and more 
about the Broads and the three shrines where you may 
come and worship, in another book, ‘“‘ For This I Had 
Borne Him,” which followed “ Dick” in 1915. Written 
in wartime it gives a perfectly natural sketch of those 
days. (Why is one always finding the word natural so 
right when thinking of Mr. Bradby’s work?) Dick, 
accompanied by his friend, young John (aged fourteen), 
Betty the cook, the surly Grapes, gardener and boatman, 
the quiet waters and English summer skies and the 
faint rumours of war come vividly before the reader. 
Says the schoolboy, “‘ I wonder if the Germans were to 
come whether Grapes would go on digging potatoes just 
as if nothing had happened?” Dick goes to the front 
with an entirely English farewell. (‘‘ Well, so long!” 
—Dick playing up with admirable gravity). But it 
is to be farewell for many years, for he is killed at 
Festubert, boy of England, whose magnificent instinct 
sent him out in perfect simplicity to fight and die for 
an ideal. 

To many “ The Eternal Past” (1927) will ever be 
the most valued of Mr. Bradby’s books. This romance 
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of innocence, the tale of a schoolboy’s pure passion for 
a little girl he meets on a Cornish holiday, the Rector’s 
smiling daughter, just a child, is precious and memorable 
for it contains a brave confession of faith dismally 
lacking in so many novels of the day. Colin loses his 
Mary, she dies suddenly, and the news comes to him 
at school. He starts at 
once for her funeral, telling 
nobody his plan; dazed 
and determined. He is 
pardoned by an understand- 
ing house master, but there 
are to be no more days in 
the Sixth. War breaks out, 
and Colin goes off to Wool- 
wich and France. He returns 
from war a man, but he 
does not wish to forget his 
darling, candid, affectionate, 
unselfish Mary. How can 
he? He resolves to stake 
everything on the hope to 
meet again. This novel has 
the dew of youth over it, 
the people are such as you 
and I know and love, the 
mother, especially (not clever, 
but so loving when her 
boy needs her), is an admir- 
able character. To say that 
“The Eternal Past” is lov- 
able puts it into a nutshell, 
but it is better than that, it 
is courageous. 

There is also “‘ Mrs. D.”’ (Constable), Mr. Bradby’s 
recent success. Its twinkling humour has sent into a 
second edition this study of a model village, with its 
quaint characters, and strange Baronet who owns so much 
power there and longs to hark back to the Middle Ages 
where men brewed golden beer. All might have left 
one with a feeling of grotesqueness and exaggeration, 
but it is skilfully kept down to the exactly right and 
possible key. Mrs. D. is a dear, artful woman who 
plays havoc with men’s hearts. They take her to be a 
widow. Most amusing of all is the figure of Mr. Bubwith, 
the cautious bachelor, who finds the world of strikes and 


Portrait by George A. Dean, Rugby. 


gramophones, of hatless men and pink feminine legs 
alarming and annoying. In the large wondering nut- 
brown eyes of Mrs. Davey and in her capacity for 
patient listening the Baronet recognises something 
distinctly medieval, and speedily enlists her in his 
Guild. If the village will accept his historical require- 
ments they shall have their 
golf course and hockey 
ground for almost nothing. 
One of the conditions is 
that every Sister of the Guild 
should bring to the feast 
“a great tankard.” (‘‘ And 
how can I possibly bring 
a tankard ? ” ejaculates Miss 
Plum, one of the village 


ladies. ‘‘I haven’t got a 
tankard ! ”’) 
Mr. Bradby has gone 


from strength to strength. 
Before us as we write lies his 
very latest book (in which 
he says he takes the most 
pride), a slender paper- 
covered volume called ‘‘ Pro- 
blems of Hamlet” (Oxford 
University Press}. What is 
important about this is its 
lucidity and its clarity and 
its reasoning. A schoolboy 
will be able to follow it, 
yet to all of us it will throw 
a bright new light on the 
much discussed play. 

We shall continue to wish that Mr. Bradby’s books 
should be given to the public in a cheap edition. He 
is the story teller of the unremarkable folk that we 
meet going in and out of our houses, he sees the tiny 
humours, the infinite number of ridiculous happenings 
and the dignities of our little days. He has, as far as 
we can observe, no disciples in his austere and open-air 
school. We need his mirror lifted up to the humdrum, 
absorbing life of the English public schoolboy, his 
friends and relations. Scrupulously and calmly his 
pencil portrays our antics. 


Mr. G. F. Bradby. 


MARJORY Royce. 


THE SCOTTISH NOVELIST. 


By FREDERICK WATSON. 


._TPON the art of fiction, like the spirit of genius, 
it is impossible to dogmatise, but certain generali- 
sations are permissible. It is more probable than not 
that a writer is influenced by his social surroundings, 
although his attitude to his contemporaries may be 
original and even antipathetic. No one would mistake 
Dickens for a Frenchman, or Jane Austen for a Scot. 
No one would speculate whether Anatole France was 
Irish, or whether Tolstoy hailed from the Isle of Man. 
In the work of all writers, even to Joseph Conrad with 
his long residence in England, there is visible the stamp 
of hereditary national consciousness. 
In Scotland—a small courageous land with centuries 


of such bleak stores of psychology as incessant war, 
Calvinism and extreme poverty hoard up, the back- 
ground of the past is still very predominant, and it is 
upon this hypothesis that any estimate of the main 
factors in Scottish fiction should be made. 

The intellectual and commercial prestige of the 
Scots nation during the last hundred years may be 
attributed to certain broad qualities which, though 
present to a greater or less degree amongst Englishmen, 
are not so universal. In England the intellectual 
faculty is more academic, the commercial less intellectual. 
These qualities in the Scot have been established 
upon a religious conception of success as self-expression, 
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a capacity for work inured by centuries of hardship, 
and a rigid sense of values, controlled not by a high 
range of imaginative vision, but by a general acceptance 
of certain principles. The standard of life and achieve- 
ment is accordingly both shrewd and ethical, but the 
element of genius, which is independent of, and even 
antagonistic to, laws of conduct, is consequently dis- 
appointingly rare. It may be that national democracy 
will tend more and more to level art and literature 
to a competent monotone, but the ruling undercurrent 
in Scotland has been religious opposition, not simply 
popular indifference to adventures in creation. The 
strict authority of the Kirk, lasting over two centuries, 
produced more than any other factor the restrained 
and guarded attitude towards this life and the next. 
It produced also those curious and apparently gross 
contradictions in psychology which grouped under the 
same roof-tree the melodramatic figures of Rob Roy 
and Alan Breck, with the bitter Gourlay and the senti- 
mental Kailyard Elder. And yet the intermingling 
qualities of hectoring, of prolixity, of generosity and of 
wells of maudlin sentiment can be instanced by many 
a personal and intimate memory. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, will doubtless endure the scientific psycho- 
analysis of the Freudian school. 

In an examination of Scottish fiction, it should 
be remembered that it is an expression of the Scots 
mentality, which in its background is a confession 
of faith. Fiction, whether good or bad, is judged upon 
national standards of its ethical significance, or its 
place in the solid citadel of Scots security. When 
Mr. Arnold Bennett refrains from setting angels walking 
in Leeds, the English reader bears him no grievance, 
and when Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith transforms the Sussex 
peasant into a figure of smouldering Russian passion, 
the mild people of St. Leonards are quite charmed. 
But the Scot must tread carefully amongst the thistles, 
and what is more, he is by temperament, by tradition 
and inclination an idealist. 

The beacon was lit by Scott. Some day when the 
weather is milder some head of a great business house 
might address the Edinburgh Rotarians upon Scott 
and international relations. He set up an _ ideal 
of national prestige which took his countrymen by 
storm. He revealed the beauty of the country-side 
hitherto abhorred and unsung, and peopled it with a 
race as noble as Montrose, as democratic as Jeanie 
Deans, and as “ pawkie”’ as Bailie Nicol Jarvie. He 
gave it a background of heather and courage and 
sacrifice, and quite suddenly all the world found its 
ideas of Scotland hopelessly at fault. 

To follow such a tradition was arduous enough, 
because although ‘“‘ Ivanhoe’’ was sufficiently distant 
to be pageantry, the ministers and elders of the mid- 
nineteenth century were in close enough proximity to 
demand as great a genius as Scott’s to handle them with 
any hope of success, except in a spirit of wonder or 
satire. The tradition of the Waverley Novels has 
almost silenced a reaction. Sport, even angling, has 
never occupied a prominent place in Scots fiction, the 
Highlands meant Prince Charlie and his ever increasing 
army of handsome young gentlemen (with a discreet 
curtain for the irrepressible Lord Lovat) and for some 
remote reason, the extraordinary part the Scot was 


taking in the making of Empire never seemed to give 
birth to another Walter Scott: But there are con- 
siderable rivals. 

Galt (1779-1839) stands at the fountain-head of the 
parochial school of Scots novelists. He found his 
inspiration in the universal coarseness, avarice 
and religious intolerance of his age. He wrote with 
mordant strength and realism, but bequeathed to 
southerners the settled conviction of the supreme 
significance of the sixpence in northern culture. _ His 
pictures of the Scots attitude toward everyday 
occurrences have never been equalled in their acid 
quality, and only approached by Susan Ferrier (1782- 
1854) in that admirable story “ The Inheritance.” Her 
faculty of accurate observation tinged by keen and 
penetrative wit has not sufficiently been estimated, 
and being contemporaneous with the Waverley novels 
was overshadowed by the new spirit of romance. Satire 
has never received a ready welcome in Scotland, and 
the point of many of the delicious shafts of Galt 
and Ferrier was beyond the comprehension of the 
south. But in depth of range and sheer brilliancy 
“The Provost” and “The Annals of Destiny” are 
social documents without their successors. 

The work of Mrs. Oliphant (1828-97) was not with- 
out high creative ability, and though slovenly and 


perambulatory in the Victorian manner, possessed that 


generous grasp of detail and setting which produced 
in a more leisured age an impression of the minute 
affairs which make up daily life. ‘‘ Miss Marjoribanks ” 
(1866) is an instance of excellent psychological in- 
sight. 

George Macdonald in “‘ David Elginbrod ” (1865) and 
“Robert Falconer” (1868) was true to the natural 
Scots proclivity to preach and point a moral. He was 
also true to the extraordinary gift of penetration which 
has never received proper recognition as a peculiarly 
Scots faculty, and has been accorded an undeserved 
acclamation in its last important instance, ‘“‘ The House 
with the Green Shutters.” 

The success of William Black (1841-98) is beyond 
comprehension to-day. His public was composed of 
the decorous upper-middle classes who craved for some- 
thing pretty and beyond reproach. It was a com- 
fortable period, and it read comfortable stories. It 
lay somewhere between the Reform Bill and the 
Boer War, and it has now folded its tents and passed 
away. 

Robert Louis Stevenson struck a new note in Scots 
fiction. He came hard upon the heels of the slovenly 
school, and set a standard which, if too artificial in 
texture, was at any rate sincere and reactionary. His 
influence upon Scots fiction has been a little disap- 
pointing. Imitators he has had in plenty, but none 
of ability, and his work was instantly challenged by 
a return to the school of Galt. And yet Stevenson 
for all his affectations and struggle towards the sun 
bore the temperamental characteristics of the Scot. 
He revolted, as no other northern writer has re- 
volted, in long hair, a velvet coat and a pilgrimage 
abroad. But nationality was buried too deeply to 
be smothered. There are certain things no Scots 
novelist dare attempt. He cannot write about ro- 
mantic love because it has for centuries taken no part 
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in Scots life; he cannot resist a tendency towards 
philosophising or sheer moralism, and he cannot refrain 
from casting a longing gaze toward the North. The 
only way by which a Scots novelist can write of women 
is to make them old and grim, or old and kindly. 
Crockett flattered himself he had a knack for love 
episodes, and was as delicate and moving as a bullock 
amongst bracken. Mr. Munro, the ablest of con- 
temporary Scots writers of fiction, is so full of appre- 
hension that his love scenes are like an apologia for 
a subject which, though not 
actually indelicate, is a 
little disconcerting for a 
member of the United Presby- 
terians. Sir James Barrie 
quite charmingly has run 
away, and concealed the fact 
with his accustomed air 
of innocency. Ian Maclaren 
was obviously ill at ease, 
and it will be admitted that 
Mr. George Douglas Brown 
found little scope for the 
romantic passion in “ The 
House with the Green 
Shutters.” 

Two women writers of 
first-rate ability who have 
not received the renown 
afforded authors of more 
commercial assiduity are the 
authors of “The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie’’ and 
““ Twice Told Tales.” In the 
Misses Findlater Scotland pos- 
sesses the highest Scots art. 

Of recent writers Mr. Ian 
Hay has produced some good 
stories; Mr. John Buchan is at his best in the 
Stevenson tradition; but it is rather of the field 
as a whole that one would like to make some 
estimate. 

An examination of Scots fiction shows without 
exception how near it lies to its natural soil. The 
atmosphere of Scotland, both religious and commercial, 
is mirrored in its books more closely and comprehen- 
sively than in England, because the country is smaller 
and more interrelated in its interests and sympathies. 
The Scot has a keen sense of humour, and yet no con- 
siderable Scots humorist has appeared. The Scot has 
above most races a kind of passion for work, and yet 
there is no modern delineator of the merchant or the 
clerk. What would not Mr. Bennett or Mr. Wells 
have made of Glasgow? The Scot has his foot deep 
in the Empire, but no Gilbert Parker, or Haggard or 
Doyle speaks of his courage on the frontier. There is 
still the change from old to new in the country-side, 
but no Galsworthy comes to reveal the crumbling of 
feudal walls. There is a great reaction against the 
Puritanism which still existed before the war, but no 
“The Way of all Flesh” or ‘‘ Father and Son” 
appear. 


It would seem therefore that it is high time some 
preparation, some turning of the soil, was made to 
receive the idea of a novelist of the people. Literature 
is more dependent upon suggestion than is sufficiently 
realised. The genius may be solitary, but solitude is 
not in consequence the recipe for renown. Fiction is 
produced by contact and association. It is nourished 
upon ideas and conundrums. It may be recorded in 
silence: it is stored up in the market-place. The 
literary groups which once made Edinburgh famous 
have disappeared, but it is 
foolish to say that the day 
for such things is past. 
Large and busy towns are 
meaningless without inter- 
pretation, just as a great 
noise is no more important 
than a small. 

What is of vital moment 
is the national reticence. 
The Scot is jealous of his 
dignity. He likes his country- 
men most when they are 
hailed by the foreigner. The 
acclaim for all great Scots 
writers has come from over 
the Border. The Scot never 
knew how romantic he was 
until the Waverley novels, 
and the songs of Lady 
Nairne. He never realised 
that his grim exterior 
concealed a melting heart 
until the Kailyard writers 
broke the unexpected news. 
He could no more repel 
their success than that of 
their romantic predecessors. 
Let Galt be forgotten with his arid cleverness. Let 
“ The House with the Green Shutters”’ go hang. And 
so it is you may see to-day at every Caledonian 
dinner the Lowland Scot in his kilt, an arresting 
instance of national delusion, and the instinct for 
make- belief. 

A novelist of genius who still finds the Northern 
reception just a little uneasy is Sir James Barrie. No 
Scot yet born can pretend he thinks very much of 
Peter Panism. But note the splendid encompassing 
silence. There are no clever critical studies. But 
there are also no attacks from the rear. 

The most arresting feature therefore of contemporary 
Scots fiction is the failure of the Scot to produce what 
for a more picturesque title we must call a ‘‘ domestic 
novelist.” There is a generous field. But he must 
abstain from following those traditional paths of affecta- 
tion, national approbation, ‘“ pawkiness”’ of humour 
and “‘ tushery’”’ which have been one and all in their 
various capacities such a blight upon modern Scots 
fiction that the careless Southern reader has come 
to believe that the Scot lives in a wearisome realm, 
peopled with incredible Flora Macdonalds and ancient 
godly women in spotless mutches. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 
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AS THROUGH A VEIL, VAGUELY.* 


That Mr. Morgan’s novel should have been greeted so 
warmly suggests a standard of literary appreciation among 
us such as we have not lately dared to hope for. Count- 
less examples of mediocre, flashy fiction, disguised by the 
publicity experts under the catchpenny phrase “ best 
seller,’’ or under the pretentious title of “‘ masterpiece,” 
have elbowed out 
the few worthy 
novels, and it is 
good to find that 
“ Portrait in a Mir- 
ror’’ has stood its 
ground among the 
new books. It well 
deserves to, one may 
add: it is a work 
that has made its 
impression by care- 
ful craftsmanship 
and sincere, severe 
thought. 

But although to 
say so is a heresy, 
the truth about this 
work does not seem 
to be quite as its eulogisers would have us_ believe. 
They indicate bigness, even greatness: whereas the 
more justifiable description is rather that it is a nearly 
flawless miniature. There is really nothing to suggest 
massiveness either in theme or characterisation. We 
cannot believe that even the budding painter who is the 
central character will develop into more than a fastidious 
dilettante in a small way of business, as the workaday 
phrase has it. A severe critic once dismissed the modern 
psychological novel root and branch as “ carving a cherry- 
stone.”” Well, Mr. Morgan’s meticulous method leaves 
us with the feeling that much ado has been made in three 
hundred and twenty pages about very little. He is con- 
cerned with Nigel Frew, a sensitive, fragile youth who 
promises to be an artist of distinction, and his first love 
affair with the wife of an acquaintance, a regular John 
Bull of a fellow whom Clare Sibright has married mainly 
for something else than love. 

Nigel Frew himself recalls the occurrence from the 
detached standpoint of old age—his youth dates back to 
the seventies, although there is very little sense of period 
conveyed by the narrative—and he writes with such 
elaboration that when the reader finds himself at the 
hundredth page he says to himself: ‘‘ Let us see; what 
has happened so far ? ’’—at least, a reader found himself 
saying that. And the answer is: Nothing, except that 
Nigel Frew has gone with his brother and sister to join 
a country house party of which Clare Sibright is a member. 
The author seems uneasily conscious of the lack of incident 
in his book, for he is not content to make the encounter 
between her and his hero an ordinary one, as it would 
most likely be in actual life. Clare steps theatrically from 
behind window curtains into the drawing-room where 
Nigel, imagining himself to be the first arrival, is awaiting 
the other people after dressing for dinner. Many of the 
book’s entrances and exits are embellished with this ex- 
aggerated momentousness: and people who turn out to 
be subsidiary in the story—such as Nigel’s sister Ethel— 
are introduced to us with a weightiness that is misleading. 
Mr. Brett-Young, of whom we are reminded by Mr. Morgan 
in several ways, especially as conscientious stylist, pre- 
served a much better proportion in those early books of 
his in this same genre—notably in “The Tragic Bride.” 

* “Portrait in a Mirror.” By Charles Morgan. 7s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.)—‘ The Bride Adorned.” By D.L. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


(Constable.)—“ Squirrel’s Cage.” By Godfrey Winn. 7s. 6d. 
(Duckworth.) Be y rey Winn. 7s 


Portrait by 


Lissie Caswall Smith. Mr. Charles 


Morgan. 


Nevertheless Mr. Morgan has accomplished something, 
even though he could not escape the prevailing epidemic 
of introducing boudoir and bedroom scenery and illicit 
love. His chief asset is an austerity of imagination, but 
whether or not that has anything to do with the confined 
sympathy of which this book seems to be a manifestation 
the future alone will show. 

Mr. Morgan’s characterisation is not wholly clear-cut : 
indeed we suspect that whatever vividness his figures 
possess is due often to the fact that we have met them 
before, for they are familiar puppets in fiction. They 
are not really portraits seen in a mirror, but through a 
veil. Just as vaguely we see Mr. D. L. Murray’s characters 
in ‘‘ The Bride Adorned.” Mr. Murray has been more 
interested in his period, that of nineteenth century Rome 
a little later than the dethronement of the Papacy from 
its secular power, than in Angela Craven and the worthy 
Doctor, her uncle, into whose charge she is transferred from 
England. 

But Mr. Murray has the true historical novelist’s gift, 
for all that. He unfolds his canvas most impressively, 
and M. Merejkowsky could not have painted with any 
greater magnificence or thoroughness some phases of it. 
Indeed sheerly as diversion, intellectual and imaginative— 
and the first grade novelists had no other purpose than 
that—‘‘ The Bride Adorned” is satisfactory in a way 
that neither ‘‘ Portrait in a Mirror”’ or “‘ Squirrel’s Cage ”’ 
can equal. And Mr. Murray, like Mr. Morgan and unlike 
Mr. Winn, possesses that elusive thing we call “ style.” 

Earlier in this review a reference has been made to 
present-day publicity experts and their methods. If the 
reader wishes to acquaint himself with them in relation 
to the theatre he will profit by ‘‘ Squirrel’s Cage.” Mr. 
Winn writes of the theatre as one who knows it not only 
before and behind the scenes, but at the back of behind 
the scenes also. He has worked his knowledge into a 
pleasant narrative about a young actress who loved a 
young actor but refused to marry him—hence the story. 


Tuomas MOULT. 


A DEAN'S CHAPTERS.* 


Dean Inge is mellowing. He was never quite so gloomy 
as popular opinion represented him. But in his latest 
collection of essays he is for the most part positively 
cheerful. He still has fitful moods of pessimism and of 
inconsistency, and there remains one particular bee that 
he cannot expel from his bonnet. When contemplating 
political democracy (as distinct from religious democracy, 
which curiously enough he approves), the old bitterness 
breaks out and, faced with the Reds, he still sees red. But 
even this bee bumbles less angrily than it did. The fact 
is that there is only one thing that drives the Dean to 
frenzy, and that is the fear of a general European revolution 
of the “ diabolical ”’ 
Russian type. And 
upon this matter he 
is gradually growing 
reassured. With 
every year that 
passes, he tells us, 
the Bolshevik peril 
diminishes, and it 
is clear that he 
breathes more freely 
than he has done 
since the end of the 


Assessments and 
Anticipations.” By 
William Ralph Inge, 
— C.V.O., D.D. 7s. 6d. 

Dean Inge. _(Cassells.) 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 
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War. He still represents our own Labour Party as being 
predatory and “ parasitic,”” and we wish that he had 
respected his own counsel that the Church should not 
directly interfere in politics. 

This one complaint having been registered, however, 
we have nothing but appreciation for the Dean’s new book. 
It is on the whole as wise as it is witty and pleasant, and 
it has the tonic effect of all.’completely honest thought. 
In an age of standardisation 
and of parrot-like voices, the 
Dean’s sterling independence 
is a priceless national asset. 
There may be one side of him 
that exasperates us. But 
as he himself says, in a 
charming essay on the fatuity 
of labelling people, ‘‘ you 
cannot execute a murderer 
without hanging with the 
same rope half a dozen other 
men who do not deserve to 
be hanged.” If there is one 
Dean Inge that we would 
like (metaphorically) to 
hang, there are certainly six 
other Dean Inges represented 
in this versatile and delightful 
volume. 

The Dean (who says that 
no biography of him shall 
ever appear if he can pre- 
vent it) gives us two chapters 
of recollections that whet the 
appetite for more. One 
carries us back to a lonely 
Yorkshire village of nearly 
seventy years ago, where the 
writer spent the happiest of 
boyhoods, only shadowed at 
length by the permanent 
sorrow which his defection 
from High Churchmanship 
caused his mother. The 
other fragment of auto- 
biography describes how 
the Dean came to St. Paul’s by way of Eton, where he 
was both boy and master, and thence by Oxford, Knights- 
bridge and Cambridge. He had chosen a definitely 
academic career, and he was forty-five before he knew 
anything of London life, from which, after two years’ 
experience, he retreated again. It was while holding the 
Lady Margaret Professorship at Cambridge, where he was 
ideally content, that in 1911 the bombshell of Mr. Asquith’s 
offer of the St. Paul’s Deanery came. Mr. Asquith ex- 
pressed the hope that Dr. Inge would revive the old tradi- 
tions of the Deanery as the most literary appointment in 
the Church of England. Commenting upon the “ power- 
lessness ”’ of Deans in general and of the St. Paul’s Dean 
in particular, the writer says that, as a mere ecclesiastic, 
he soon found that his position was “‘ that of a mouse who, 
if he dares to poke his nose out of his hole, finds four cats 
watching him, ready to pounce.”’ With delightful frank- 
ness, however, he expresses the joy which his opportunities 
of meeting famous men in all walks of life have brought 
him, and he regards with special pleasure his connection 
with the great Livery Companies. 

In a series of essays dealing with education, marriage and 
the like, the Dean assumes the réle of a ‘“‘ minor prophet,” 
and hazards some pictures of England a hundred years 
hence. These papers weigh tendencies rather than attempt 
a definite forecast. But they are full of shrewd judgment 
and incidental flashes of penetration and humour, and in 
the main they are fairly sanguine. Though noting its 
dangers, the Dean regards enthusiastically the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit, and agrees with Sir John 
Seeley that ‘‘ the man of science has a nobler conception 
of the Deity than the average churchgoer.’”’ Romanism 


Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


and Anglo-Catholicism are analysed caustically, yet 
charitably. The Dean recognises their virtues. But he 
believes that the popularity which these branches of the 
Faith at present enjoy is due to merely temporary condi- 
tions. The future in England still lies with Protestantism. 
But Protestantism has yet to find itself. Four hundred 
years ago the northern nations “discovered that the 
Mediterranean religion did not suit them, and it never 
will suit them.” But it is 
equally certain that “a 
vast amount of lumber will 
have to be cleared away.” 
The seat of authority will 
not continue to be the Bible, 
but will become “the mind 
of Christ—the Gospel inter- 
preted by ‘ the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit within us.’ ” 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


AUSTIN DOBSON:* 


It is difficult to dis- 
cover any logical reasons 
which may determine nota- 
ble men, in rare instances, 
to enjoin their heirs that 
they forbid any form of 
posthumous biography, for 
it is obvious that the com- 
mand must be circumvented 
in course of time if the 
subject is of any import- 
ance. In the first place, the 
distinguished deceased will 
eventually appear in “ The 
Dictionary of National 
Biography,” and that in- 
volves the publication of 
details of his private life as 
well as of his mental, 
artistic. or bodily achieve- 
ments. This. being so, 
there is nothing to 
prevent, in future years, an outsider from elaborating these 
particulars into a memoir if he can find some additional 
documentary or other material elsewhere. It would 
certainly be better in such cases if the memoir had been 
written with the approval of the subject’s family and with 
the aid of all the material they could supply. In the case 
of Thackeray, his daughter, Lady Ritchie, found it expedi- 
ent, after several unauthorised monographs had naturally 
been written about so interesting and arresting a figure, 
to mitigate her father’s injunction, ‘‘ Let there be no 
biography,” by giving her personal recollections of 
Thackeray and all essential details of his private life in 
the introduction she wrote for a special edition of his 
works and in later books of her own. 

I am glad, therefore, that Mr. Alban Dobson has also 
decided to lift a little the interdict of his father (for Austin 
Dobson was of the number who intimated that he was 
“‘ distinctly opposed to any form of memoir’) and has 


Austin Dobson. 


_ given us an excellent record of all necessary facts and 


dates, both personal and bibliographical, of Austin Dobson’s 
career, together with Sir Edmund Gosse’s very illuminating 
article from The Quarterly Review, for, as Dobson’s oldest 
friend and literary mentor for forty-seven years, he spoke 
with authority. There would be little scope for a full- 
length biography of Dobson except on the lines of printing a 
great deal of correspondence, for his life was singularly un- 
eventful even for a literary man. It is true that for forty- 
five years—the years which he termed his ‘ captivity ”’ 
when he scratched his name with a diamond on the window 
of his office at 7, Whitehall Gardens—he was a Civil Servant, 


* “ Austin Dobson.” Some Notes by Alban Dobson, with 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 
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going up every weekday from his simple home at Ealing 
to the Board of Trade, travelling, no doubt, like scores of 
his suburban neighbours, on the old District Railway in 
its days of steam engines and small compartment carriages. 
At home, he had a wife and ten children, and on Sundays 
he went to church like most of the quiet men of his genera- 
tion. He played no games, he did not care for travel or 
any social relaxations (beyond the society of a few congenial 
literary friends at his clubs). 

The fact was that Austin Dobson lived two alternative 
daily lives. There were his official and domestic duties, 
and then he would retire to his study at night and commune 
with his dream children—those gracious figures from old 
French romance and the courtly, scented, brocaded society 
that had Horace Walpole for its showman. They all lived 
again in his exquisite, fragile, poetical fancies—the very 
porcelain of poesy. 

** You love, my Friend, with me, T think, 
That age of Lustre and of Link ; 
Of Chelsea China and long‘ s ’-es, 
Of Bag-wigs and of flowered Dresses.” 

It was a world seen of course through rose-coloured 
spectacles, which dimmed all the ungentle aspects of the 
eighteenth century, its cruelty, vice, and dirt ; it was the 
world of Fanny Burney and the Court of St. James’s, and 
never of her unfortunate sisters in the courts of St. Giles’s. 
But as an artist of the Beautiful he was justified in pre- 
senting only what to him was right and true, for he had 
nothing to do with “‘ realism.’’ So, as in the paintings of 
Watteau, he sought to recover the vieux-rose and shadowy 
tones of the gallantry and romance of the old picturesque 
world which was to perish a century later beneath the 
juggernaut wheels of a steam-driven era of material 
aspirations and “‘ progress.”’ 

But Austin Dobson was a great deal more than the 
interpreter of the age he loved. He was a Master of 
Phrase, a literary artist in terms of the miniature painter, 
and, above all, a poet of exquisite sympathies. Again 
and again he loosed the well-spring of tears with a few 
simple words, but words of poignant meaning following in 
lovely cadence. 

If Auistin Dobson was a “‘ minor poet,’’ as some critics 
aver, he nevertheless could reach the hearts of his readers 
as acutely as the most “ major” of the poets. With 
characteristic modesty and shyness he never claimed a 
high place in the ranks of the singers, and indeed was 
disposed to consider his prose studies in eighteenth century 
biography and his essays the better part of his literary 
achievement, though other critics will say these were over- 
loaded with detail and discursive allusion. Personally I 
do not find it so, for annotation must be discursive if it is 
to have any value as historical comparison. As Dobson 
himself told Gosse, he had a kind of fortunate flair for 
annotation that had become expert from constant applica- 
tion to limited areas, though he sadly realised ‘‘ the un- 
conscionable amount of trouble taken to achieve a result 
which I fear can never be appreciated.’’ That is ever the 
fate of the meticulous annotator. 

Mr. Alban Dobson gives a useful bibliography of his 
tather’s work, many letters from his friends, and some 
interesting illustrations, though I wish he had included 
views of the houses at Ealing where Austin Dobson lived 
and wrote his poems, for of a certainty future generations 
will like to visualise the Victorian, unpretentious home 
which sheltered for so many years the poet and historian 
whose richly stored mind was filled with the colour and 
stately trappings of a more spacious age. 

S. M. ELtis. 


MARY WEBB’S LAST NOVEL.* 


Mr. Martin Armstrong in his preface to the novel Mary 
Webb left unfinished says he thinks it is probable that, 
though it could not fail to be a success, many of her 
admirers would have been disappointed in it. If this were 


* “ Armour Wherein He Trusted.” By Mary Webb. 5s. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


so, their disappointment would have been not in the style, 
but because the story takes us back to such an early period 
of history that the ways and manners and thoughts of the 
people are too remote to be entered into by the ordinary 
reader without a considerable effort of the imagination. 
Mary Webb had an imagination that broke down barriers ; 
barriers of the spirit and barriers of time. It was easy 
for her to wander in the primeval forests of ‘‘ Sciropshire ”’ 
which were ‘‘ ruled and misruled by the Lords Marchers ”’ ; 
easy for her to inhabit the mind and interpret the religious 
superstitions of the robust young Lord Gilbert of Polrebec, 
riding through the “‘ springing April forest,’”’ hearing ‘‘ on 
every side the voices of faeries, lively and mocking and 
beguiling,’ and seeing the Little People ‘“‘ not near, not 
very far, but where the trees drew together, even where 
the mist began, they were, hovering in a cloud like midges 
on a summer day.’ The world to which she takes us is 
a world spellbound by religion and magic, an old romantic 
world, one might say, if Mary Webb were not, like every 
true poet, a realist. She could not blind herself to the 
crudity and uncouthness and brutality of Medieval 
England, however sensible she was of its loveliness. 

The story of the conflict between Gilbert de Polrebec’s 
spiritual self and his earthly love for Nesta was a story 
in which the two forces of her own character—as discovered 
in her earlier work—were curiously blended. In all her 
novels you will find a passionate love of earthly things, a 
keen consciousness of physical life, mingling with and 
merging into spiritual ecstasy. Gilbert, torn between his 
devotion to ‘‘ my friend, even the Lord Christus ”’ and the 
bewitching, very human, yet strangely mystical Nesta, is 
sorely troubled in mind. After much inward wrestling, 
he succumbs to his earthly passion, weds his beautiful 
lady, despite her association with witchcraft, and carries 
her off to his castle. But on the heels of his delight comes 
the command of God that he shall follow Peter the Hermit 
to the East in the first Crusade; and he goes. The story 
leaves him in Siena, reading a letter from his mother, in 
which there is a threat of danger : 

“‘ Nesta grows more beautiful but more cold toward us... 
she vanishes away before dawn and returns in her own good 
time . . . when she returns there is a still green light about 
her and a taint of wizardry. But I know not, she seemeth a 
simple enough creature, loving to sing and dance and play ball 


in the court and go hawking when thy father can awhile to take 


In her short stories, ten of which are included in this 
volume, Mary Webb was not so happy, nor so entirely 
herself. She cannot fail to write with an arresting beauty, 
but she lacked the dramatic sense required for the short 
story. She needed the spaciousness and leisure of the 
novel to express her art, and although most readers may 
prefer her earlier work, one feels that in ‘‘ Armour Wherein 
He Trusted ’’ she was writing essentially what she wanted 
to write, not caring whether her public was pleased or 
not. She must have studied the period carefully to re- 
produce its atmosphere in such detail; but it is not know- 
ledge of a period, just as it is not knowledge of life, that 
matters, so much as understanding. She has a queer, 
radiant intimacy with her characters and their surroundings. 
A part of her spirit belonged to that earlier age with its 
vision and fantasy, its naive wisdom and kinship with 
holy things ; she was one with all creatures of the wild ; 
one with “‘the remembering oaks and the yellowing 
garlands of mistletoe,’’ and the “ witchen trees and the 
dark pines ’’ ; one with “ the Christ-thorn, bravely budded.”’ 


ALMEY St. Apcock. 


VERY ANCIENT HISTORY.* 


The story of civilised man goes back for about 6,000 
years; but the story of man as man began about 500,000 
years ago. Before he became civilised he is generally 


* “ Travels and Settlements of Early Man: A Study of the 
(Ernest 


Origins of Human Progress.” 


By T. S. Foster. 21s. 
Benn.) 
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referred to as “ prehistoric man,’’ a term which implies 
that there is a kind of history that is not history. But if 
an account of the doings of mankind before he himself 
began to record those doings is not history, what is it ? 
Some reply that it is geology, asserting that the story of 
man before the invention of writing belongs to the same 
book as the story of the trilobite, the dinosaur and the 
mammoth. But chronicle is not of the essence of history. 
As Mr. Foster has reminded us, Aristotle gave the name 
of history to his researches into the nature of living things 
and of the soul. He established the canon that history is 
concerned with “ the collection and verification of facts ”’ 
and with “ their interpretation by means of a coherent 
hypothesis.” 

The fact however remains that between the history of 
civilised man and the history of his savage ancestry there 
is animportant difference. The data for one are abundant ; 
for the other, scanty. While one historian finds it difficult 
to sift his material, the other finds it difficult to get material 
to sift. The former deals with records which were designed 
to perpetuate the human story, the latter deals with relics 
which were fortuitous and whose discovery was the result 
of happy accident. The latter has the more precarious 
task. A jaw-bone, a tusk, a footprint, a few shards, a 
chipped flint or two—these are the things that for him 
stand in the place of letters, memoirs and documents of 
state. From these few hints he has to reconstruct the past. 
The gaps between the elements are incalculably larger 
than the elements themselves, and imagination has to 
supply what direct knowledge has withheld. Hence 
conjecture enters very largely into “ pre-history,’’ which 
in this respect differs from history proper not so much in 
kind as in degree. There is indeed some truth in the gibe 
of Anatole France that of all works of imagination, books 
on history are the least trustworthy. 

Mr. Foster in his noteworthy book reveals himself not 
only as a pre-historian but as a philosopher as well. He 
prefaces his 300 pages of history with thirty pages of 
theory in which he expounds the views of Herodotus, of 
Aristotle and (in considerable detail) of Bede on the true 
function of history, and proceeds to put forward certain 
views of his own on the nature of human progress and the 
part played by education in determining that progress. 
Education is ‘‘ a process conterminous with life,’’ and “‘ the 
greater and more important part of education belongs to 
that period of life which follows the full acquisition of 
mental and bodily development.’’ If I interpret Mr. 
Foster aright, he regards adult education as more potent 
in developing the race than child educa- 
tion. The immature man is ‘“‘ occupied 
not so much in learning as in learning 
how to learn.” 

Shrewd and suggestive as this intro- »} 
ductory chapter is, it is not easy to 
see what bearing it has upon the rest 
of the book. For the rest of the book 
consists of a detailed account of the 
dwelling-places and wanderings of early 
man, so far as they are known, in 
every quarter of the globe. Sometimes 
the evidence is set forth in full; more 
often, especially in dealing with the later 
periods, inferences alone are given— 
given either as ascertained fact or as 
mere conjecture. I quote almost at 
random the beginnings of some of the 
sentences: ‘‘ They may be assumed to 
have made use of fire...’ ‘“‘ The 
area may be supposed to have sup- 
ported a conservative population .. .” 
“‘ Nor is it beyond reasonable conjecture 
to suppose...” This attitude of mind 
is of course inevitable in building up a 
narrative upon such slender foundations. 

The author has performed his diffi- 
cult task with a thoroughness and a 
fullness which leave little to be desired. 


Beginning with the Pliocene division of geological time, 
when man first seems to have appeared upon the planet, 
he takes us down the centuries, or rather down the 
millennia, to the early days of Egypt and Babylon. One 
sees the part played in this colossal drama by those curious 
revolutions in climate which caused the greater part of 
Europe to be covered with ice for long periods together. 
One sees how largely history is dependent on geography. 
One learns by what slow degrees man began to gain a 
mastery over Nature, and how the process speeded up with 
the passage of time. 

Everybody interested in anthropology will be glad to 
possess Mr. Foster’s scholarly book. It must have entailed 
many years of patient research and assiduous study. In 
a sense the author has been too generous. He has too 
closely compacted his pages with facts. So crowded are 
the details that the reader is apt to lose sight of the broader 
movements to which they belong. In a future edition of 
the book Mr. Foster would be well advised to add another 
chapter. He has given us a good prologue, and a good 
drama. He should now provide an epilogue which would 
deal with the larger issues, and show how his history 
illustrates his philosophy. 

P. B. BALLARD. 


‘THE}ZARTIST IN THE KITCHEN.* 


A very intriguing subject this, and one that carries a 
perennial interest, even though in this country it is often 
burdened with the rebuke of monotony. For those who 
would know how baseless that charge can be, a very charm- 
ing opportunity is offered by Mr. Cooper. The full scope 
of the title should be noted. There is a vast difference 
between the word “ Aristology’’ (coined by one Thomas 
Walker to define comprehensively the art of dining, an 
art on which he discourses entertainingly if sometimes a 
little dogmatically) and that of cookery, of which we 
imagine he had little if any practical experience. Both 
these aspects of the table are widened out to their fullest 
extent in this comprehensive record. Under the first 
heading comes a prodigious collection of miscellaneous 
facts and anecdotes, enlightening and amusing; dining 
habits under the Plantagenets, the earliest table imple- 
ments and their development, the Sublime Society of 
Beefsteaks, and incidents relating to many well known 
personages. 


* “The English Table in History and Literature.” By 
Charles Cooper. 15s. (Sampson Low.) 


A cartoon by Collings and Rowlandson, 1786, of a great occasion, when Dr. Johnson visited Scotland. 
From “The English Table,” by Charles Cooper (Sampson Low). 
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The introduction of the famous Mrs. Glasse, author of 
“The Art of Cookery,” etc., brings a reminder of the 
injunction to “‘ first catch your hare’’ before you cook 
it—the witticism attributed to her which seems as mythical 
as the lady herself. Though various theories are put for- 
ward as to her actuality, the doubt of it seems likely to 
remain, despite George Augustus Sala’s spirited champion- 
ship. Of the amazingly enterprising Mrs. Elizabeth Raffald 
there is no lack of authentic information. A woman of 
“much shrewdness, tact and strength of will,’”’ besides 
compiling ‘‘ The Experienced English Housekeeper in 
1769, she opened the first school of cookery and domestic 
economy for young ladies, the first registry office for 
domestic servants in Manchester, compiled a directory 
of Manchester and Salford, took to journalism, started 
Prescott’s Journal, assisted in carrying on MHarrop’s 
Manchester Mercury, and compiled a book on midwifery. 
All this achieved by a woman who started life in the service 
of county families, was self-educated and died at the 
age of forty-eight, represents no mean accomplishment. 
Another famous cook-book, the ‘‘ Cook and Housewife’s 
Manual’”’ was, under the pseudonym of “‘ Meg Dods” 
(borrowed from ‘‘ St. Ronan’s Well ’’), the work of another 
remarkable woman, Mrs. Christian Isabel Johnstone, 
whose journalistic output, both jointly with her husband 
and separately, was prodigious. 

Equally lavish is the attention given to the culinary art. 
“‘ Flowers in Old Time Cookery ’’ is the title of a delightful 
chapter; as perfume, as flavouring, as medicine, it is 
amazing to read to what extent flowers and berries were 
used. Time and trouble seem to have been of little 
account, both in the illuminated lettering of scroll work 
and in the preparation of many of the dishes, the ingredients 
for some of which would perplex even the most ambitious 
cooks of to-day. Out of the plethora of recipes given, 
as is but natural with good housekeeping, some are devoted 
to medicinal uses. Among these is a curious prescription 
for ague which consists in swallowing a clean spider web 
every morning. Fourteen illustrations, commencing with 
the English table in the twelfth century, from a manuscript 
in the British Museum, down to a nineteenth century draw- 
ing by George du Maurier, give excellent examples ot steady 
evolution down the gastronomic highway. 

L. O. 


THE TRIAL OF SOCRATES.* 


No one, I suppose, who is familiar with the Apology has 
ever denied the truth of Grote’s comment on it—‘‘ No one 
will ever wish that Socrates had made any other defence. 
But it is the speech of one who deliberately forgoes the 
immediate purpose of a defence—persuasion of his judges ; 
who speaks for posterity, without regard to his own life.’ 
In this, as in so many other respects, Socrates resembled 
not only many martyrs of the Christian religion, but the 
Founder of that religion ; it was this in him which induced 
some Catholics of the Renascence to urge that Socrates was 
a saint whose prayers might be invoked—that he was, in 
short, one of those rare spirits so assured of a divine mission, 
so convinced of his own special channel of inspiration that 
he could not yield even to the most dignified of human 
tribunals the ordinary and customary respect. Socrates, 
however, and after him the makers of Christianity did more 
than proclaim their own superiority to any earthly judge ; 
they stated a principle. Just as religion passes from the 
region of formal observance, from the keeping of cere- 
monial taboos to the keeping of the laws of the heart and 
the dictates of the soul, so morality passes from obedience 
rendered to external regulations to a love in the heart for 
the commandments of God. Socrates is the first, and 
remains one of the greatest of the protagonists for the 
rights of conscience. This enormous step in the develop- 
ment of morality is hardly yet fully appreciated. For it 
does mean, in a sense, the end of law and order. Strictly, 
under the rules of the Socratic philosophy as under the 


* “ The Trial of Socrates.’”” By Coleman Phillipson. {1 Is. 
(Stevens.) 


rules of the Gospel, a man must be his own judge; and he 
must never, at the risk of self-destruction, yield to any 
external laws which to his conscience seem unholy or 
invalid. It is a position which we are very far from 
accepting either for ourselves or for others. For we see 
in it, and rightly, a menace to society. It is true that if 
all of us were obedient to the law in the heart, and careful 
to gain wisdom to know what that law is, we should then 
turn society into something so much better than our 
present order that our fears would seem ridiculous—it is 
parallel to the transition from nature to supernature. 
But this change is one in which men do not really believe. 
They take no pains to instruct their consciences ; and often 
when they are instructed will take great pains and seek 
more advice in order to be saved from the agony of listening 
to their demands. That is why Socrates was unpopular. 
That is why the Socratic method is still, though popular 
in the early stages and when used on light subjects, often 
terrifying when applied to the deep and intimate things of 
life. Suddenly men and women find themselves being 
led, by a path of subtle and unrelenting argument, to 
conclusions which seem to threaten all they hold dear, all 
they have held for truth: and if the road to truth leads 
over the bodies of old and cherished beliefs, truth will be 
left, abandoned and solitary, until some new Socrates 
drinks gaily to her the cup of hemlock. 

So the trial of Socrates remains, with the trial of our 
Lord and the trial of Joan of Arc, one of the most fascinat- 
ing events in history, one of the most moving, the most 
significant and the most precious. It satisfies so many 
desires in the human heart. It is a thrilling story. Its 
protagonist is of extraordinary and unusual character, and 
the conduct of the trial is essentially dramatic. Mr. 
Phillipson has given us here a most careful, elaborately 
documented and clearly written story of that great adven- 
ture. He writes as a lawyer. He prefaces his story of 
the trial with a very full and sympathetic account of 
Socrates’ career and character. He uses Xenophon’s 
evidence with admirable discrimination ; and in such a 
point as the discussion of the nature of Socrates’ ‘‘ daimon,”’ 
he writes with a sense and an imaginative understanding 
which are unusual. The whole book is a remarkable 
compilation, illuminated by pages of just comment and 
criticism, in eloquent defence of one of the greatest 
characters who was ever done to death by legal processes. 


R. RoBERTtTs. 


MR. THOMPSON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


The hall-mark of a fine and sincere literary artist is upon 
everything which Mr. Edward Thompson writes; and his 
latest novel, if it is less ambitious than some of its pre- 
decessors, shows a further development in his virile yet 
delicate craftsmanship. The average Anglo-Indian novelist 
merely uses India as a background for exciting or sensuous 
scenes, and for the glorification of the white races at the 
expense of the native. But there is none of this super- 
ficiality about Mr. Thompson. He writes not merely from 
surface knowledge of India, but with the understanding 
that comes of love. He can see India through Indian as 
well as British eyes, and in this respect he challenges 
comparision wth Mr. E. M. Forster. He strikes us, how- 
ever, as maintaining a better balance of vision than Mr. 
Forster, in whom feeling for the native is apt to harden 
into hatred of the Britisher. Mr. Thompson yields to 
none in his contempt for the lack “ of either imagination 
or of breadth of mind or sympathy ’”’ which has charac- 
terised English rule. Yet he recognises that the natives 
too, for all their fine qualities, have their share of original 
sin, and that even in the pre-War time—the image of 
which, he complains, Mr. Forster has projected into our 
own, “‘ thereby angering those who think of the India of 
to-day ’’—there were exceptions from the general run of 
insensitive English officials. There were ‘‘the men in 
whom a habit of singularity had been bred by that greatest 


* “Night Falls on Siva’s Hill.” By Edward Thompson. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) . 
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of a wise man’s teachers, loneliness, and by close com- 
panionship with Indian subordinates.”” And one such 
man, in sharp contrast to another who is soured by solitude, 
appears as a leading character in the novel before us. 

The prelude, introducing us to Gangapahar in 1876, 
depicts the narrowness of the old Anglo-Indian society at 
its worst. John 
Lyon, a singularly 
attractive young 
man, joins the Miani 
Light Horse, and 
quickly becomes the 
star-subaltern of this 
arrogant and snob- 
bish regiment. But 
when he commits 
the! unpardonable 
sin of marrying a 
trader’s daughter he 
becomes the target 
for anger and ridi- 
cule. Under provo- 
cation he strikes a 
superior officer and 
is dismissed from 
the regiment. From natural grief and indignation 
he passes on to a self-indulgence of bitterness, and 
becomes misanthropic and prematurely aged. When 
the story proper opens, twenty-five years later, he is 
a widower with two adolescent daughters, and is holding 
a position under the Samodar Zemindari Company at an 
outlying station in the Trisulbari jungles. His daughters, 
Kitty and Nicolette, are widely different in temperament. 
Kitty is the average, vain, self-conscious girl of twenty, 
and mopes because she is isolated from social oppor- 
tunities. Nicolette, on the other hand, is ‘‘ that infinitely 
more virgin being, a girl so plunged in utter ecstasy of 
living and dreaming and action that she had never given 
a thought to sex.’’ Devoted to her father, Nicolette is 
his comrade, doctor and counsellor, and there are no 
risks which she will not run on his behalf. Yet, fearless 
in the hour of peril or crisis, she is contemplative by nature, 
and, with her touch of mysticism, finds in the wilderness 
her “‘ mother and comforter.’’ Thus father and daughter 
live together ; the one surly and nursing an old grievance, 
the other not demanding “‘ justice,’’ but finding happiness 
in service and dreams. 

But love comes at last to Nicolette and brings its com- 
plications. For Norman Rivers, the first young man to 
penetrate her defences, is the son of the officer through 
whom John Lyon was degraded ; and John, still brooding 
on the injury, refuses to countenance a marriage. It is 
now that Tom Felvus, the District Commissioner and the 
finest type of Anglo-Indian official, steps in and promotes 
reconciliation. Himself desperately in love with Nicolette, 
his aim is to see her happily settled with Norman, his 
younger rival, and at the same time to deliver John from 
the obsession of past woes. Though he never preaches, 
Mr. Thompson obviously intends us to see in Felvus a 
manifestation of the spirit in which not merely personal, 
but national feuds should be settled. We must leave the 
reader to discover how the story ends. It moves to a 
dramatic but convincing climax. Yet the story itself is 
the least thing in the book. It is the vivid descriptions of 
Indian scenery and life, the acute portrayal of both English 
and native character, and the quiet sanity of its under- 
lying idealism that give the novel its rare beauty and 
dignity. TF 


A COMEDY OF MANNERS AND 
A SATIRE ON METHODISM. 
Richard Graves, the author of ‘‘ The Spiritual Quixote,” 
was born in 1715, the son of an amiable squire and antiquary, 


* “The Spiritual Quixote, or The Summer’s Ramble of Mr. 
Geoffry Wild Goose.’’ A Comic Romance by Richard Graves, 
with an Introduction by Charles Whibley. 2 vols. tos. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 


Mr. Edward Thompson, 


went to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he formed life- 
long friendships with Blackstone, Anthony Whistler and 
Shenstone, who wrote of him that ‘‘ he had nothing in his 
character that could obscure so great accomplishments 
besides the want, the total want, of a desire to exhibit 
them ’’; was elected to a fellowship at All Souls and in 
1748 became Rector of Claverton, a village which he did not 
leave for more than a month at a time for fifty years. He 
wrote books in prose and verse, took pupils, and frequented 
the Rooms at Bath. He delighted in talk and combined, 
as few of his contemporaries, good sense with keen sen- 
sibility, a genial humour with a pointed wit. These 
qualities, mellowed through long years of busy leisure, are 
admirably displayed in the romance which is now re- 
published in a comely form* after about a century, and in 
two other romances, ‘‘ Columelia ’”’ and ‘‘ Eugenius,”” which 
followed it. ‘‘ The Spiritual Quixote ” is built upon kindred 
lines to Cervantes’ great model, but it belongs, as Mr. 
Whibley remarks in his preface, ‘‘ to the soil of England and 
of the West Country as intimately as does Fielding’s master- 
piece, with which it is comparable.’ It is at once a faithful 
picture and a comedy of English manners, and the prose in 
which it is written, to quote again from the preface, “‘ is like 
Fielding’s, the prose of a scholar writing of common things. 
It is at once allusive and familiar, very pleasant to read with 
a leisured attention.” 

Possibly this tribute needs a little qualification. Neither 
Graves’s irony nor burlesque seem to us to have quite 
Fielding’s raciness and his style is too generally sedate to 
quicken the pulse as Fielding’s constantly does. And if his 
debt to Fielding and Smollett, from whom he derived also 
the method of inserting into his narrative short stories and 
occasional essays, as well as character sketches, was great, 
his temper was possibly more kindred to that of Addison and 
Steele, as was the incidental purpose which explains the 
title of his book. For just as Addison’s purpose was to 
temper the secular excesses of his age with a cultivated 
humour, so Graves brought his genial powers to bear upon 
its religious excesses. He had known Whitefield at Oxford 
and disliked both him and his doctrines, and ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Quixote ”’ is in one aspect a satire, the more devastating for 
its good-tempered restraint, upon Whitefield and his 
followers, the mad Methodists who in the opinion of men of 
taste ‘‘ by the mere force of imagination have conjured up 
the power of darkness in an enlightened age.” 

The age, we may admit, was not so enlightened as to 
deserve none of the mud which Methodism threw at it, nor 
can we deny that Whitefield and Wesley did much to 
quicken both its feelings and its conscience. But the 
Calvinistic strain in Methodism and its sensational egotism 
violated not only taste but true spirituality, and Graves’s. 
ridicule of its pretentiousness, its rabid Hebraism, credulity 
and materialism—a ridicule supported in places by quota- 
tions from Whitefield’s own Journal—is both entertaining 
and just. 

The hero of his story, Mr. Wild Goose, is impelled by 
pique (he had come off worst in an argument on the window- 
tax with the vicar of his parish!) to set out, like Don 
Quixote, to do what needed not to be done, that is to 
convince all he met, and particularly those who were en- 
joying themselves, of their inherent depravity, to warn 
them of the doom that awaited them, and to lead them to 
truth by virtue of the extraordinary powers with which he 
claims to be invested by Providence. He is accompanied 
by a thickset little fellow, near fifty, a half-wit, henpecked 
cobbler named Jeremiah Tugwell, with a grotesquely droll 
appearance and a taste for the fabulous and in particular 
for a book entitled the ‘‘ Seven Champions of Christendom,” 
who are “ said by the historian to have sprung up soon 
after the destruction of Troy ; that is, about some thousand 
years before Christ was born.’’ True however to his great 
model, Sancho Panza, his acceptance of the fabulous is 
strictly limited when his master indulges in it, as for 
example when Mr. Wild Goose first harangued an audience 
‘in the true Gospel tone and style of address,”” confessing 
“that for his part, he had violated every precept of the 
moral law, as contained in the ten commandments ”’ : 
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“ And, in the heat of his oratory (with eyes fixed and foaming 
mouth), he insisted upon it, ‘ that he had blasphemed God and 
cursed the king: that he had dishonoured his father and _ his 
mother: that he had murdered his brother.’—Here the company 
stared, as it was well known that he never had but one brother, 
who died of the chin-cough.—He declared ‘ that he had defiled 
his neighbour’s wife ; that he had robbed upon the highway.’ 
‘Stop! stop! master (cries Tugwell, who could hold no longer), 
why, sure you are beside yourself. I believe your worship is 
as honest a gentleman as any in the county.’ 

“* Ah! Jerry,’ replies Wild Goose (correcting himself), ‘I 
have not, perhaps, been actually guilty of those enormous 
transgressions: but every unregenerate man is daily guilty of 
them virtually, as we say.’”’ 


Graves’s humour is often of a subtler order than this. 
His book abounds in delicious situations and droll adven- 
tures. Behind it is the distaste of a scholar and an un- 
assertive man for vulgarity, but through it all there breathes 
a fresh and understanding humour, a love of humanity and 
its gaiety of heart, ‘‘ the brisk wind of the Cotswolds ”’ and 
the life of the open road. 

H. FausseEt. 


DOUGHTY OF ARABIA* 


Charles Montagu Doughty has not yet been given a 
national memorial. Should it ever occur to a select body 
of the influential to form themselves into a committee to 
repair that omission, they have a sculptor to their hand. 
When Jacob Epstein was asked to commemorate W. H. 
Hudson in stone, it is to be doubted that he felt any par- 
ticular interest in chiffchaffs or the pampas. He produced 
what for a lesser man would have been a masterpiece, but 
Rima has little to do with the gentle soul of Hudson. 
Doughty however is a different matter—an Epstein matter. 
He was a crag of a man, not to be fitted into the nicely 
masoned edifice of modern culture. It is hardly extrava- 
gant to compare him with those monstrous statues of 
Easter Island, which to regard as grotesques or as deities 
is merely to shift, and not so very far, one’s point of view. 

The curious thing is that Doughty wanted it both ways 
—to be both grotesque and deity. He was superbly in- 
different to his circumstances. An Edinburgh reviewer 
compared one of his poems to “a book with the strange 
title of Mr. Hardy’s ‘ Dynasts.’”’ ‘‘ Not moving in the 
Literary World,” he commented, “ or reading the Literary 
Periodicals, I have never heard either of the book or the 
Author, and remain in my ignorance till now and shall 
continue to do so.’’ Worse: he was unable to identify 
a certain Mr. Chesterton without reference, which he does 
not appear to have made, to the pages of Who’s Who. 

Yet he was himself hypersensitive to criticism. He 
collected reviews of hjs books and brooded over them. 
To be adversely criticised was to him an agony. He had 
endured the scarce tolerable hardships of the desert, yet 
he shrank from the cold wind of print like the most 
pampered zsthete of the nineties. 

He was in short a poet. His masterpiece was almost, 
that it was in prose rather than in verse quite, an accident. 
He went abroad because it was healthier and cheaper for 
a delicate and impoverished son of the shires to live in 
Europe than in England. He was driven into Arabia by 
the gadfly of archzological curiosity. Returning, his first 
thought was to shine as an epigraphist. But the savants 
in England and France (though he found a friend in the 
German Sprenger) were sceptical of his contributions to 
their science. He sat down to write his book; the 
publication of which, after how many rejections elsewhere, 
is an honourable if not a profitable page in the annals 
of the Cambridge University Press. The style was a 
stumbling-block even to the enlightened. Such variously 
distinguished men as Robertson Smith and Laurence 
Oliphant were ready to improve it. But the style was the 
man, and the man would not deny himself. 

He carried with him into the desert some sheets of a 
black-letter Chaucer. For a time, as a young man, he 
frequented the Bodleian, and the record of his reading 


* “The Life of Charles M. Doughty.” By D. G. Hogarth. 
18s, (Oxford University Press.) 


shows that he ignored all later than the sixteenth century. 
Shakespeare was too modern for him; and what was 
modern in language he loathed. It was his desire, inter- 
woven with and undistinguishable from a _ fervent 
patriotism which made him an early and disregarded 
prophet of Armageddon, to restore the English tongue to 
the pristine purity of Chaucer and Spenser. He strenuously 
defended, and would have no tampering with, the difficult 
language of ‘‘ Arabia Deserta’’; yet he was half apolo- 
getic for that unexampled book. His soul was in his poetry, 
which, planned in early manhood and delayed by the 
trivial accident of his sojourn in Arabia and its aftermath, 
materialised in late middle and old age in “ Dawn in 
Britain,’’ ‘‘ Adam Cast Forth,” “‘ The Cliffs,” ‘‘ The Clouds ”’ 
and “‘ Mansoul.”’ There is no doubt that Doughty’s fame 
will stand or fall—and most probably it will stand—with 
“‘ Arabia Deserta’’; but there is still less doubt that his 
own dream was that it should be based on those strange 
and difficult poems. 
Francis BICKLEY. 


EDMUND HORNBY.* 


The Autobiography of Sir Edmund Hornby is a great 
discovery, for having been written over thirty years ago, 
without any idea of immediate publication, it is entirely 
frank and unaffected, with no reservations of fear as to 
what this or that person mentioned might think of the 
comments upon him. The book should be a success solely 
on its merits, quite apart from the advertisement it obtained 
from preliminary litigation concerning the ownership of 
the manuscript copyright ; and why such a fuss should 
have been made over the deletion of a few lines from the 
text might well find a place in another series of “ The 
Curiosities of Literature ’’ and ‘‘ The Quarrels of Authors.” 

Edmund Hornby was a typical example of the self- 
sufficient Englishman of the Governing Class, or what is 
called the Public School Man, the type which yields 
efficient soldiers and officials for India and the Colonies. 
But he had the additional arrogance and contempt for 
foreigners (despite the fact that his mother was an Italian) 
that were the birthrights of the sons of the generation 
which had beaten and trampled upon the dreaded 
Napoleon. Hornby had an adventurous youth, for he 
was mainly educated abroad, and then went to Portugal 
as secretary to his step-uncle, Henry Southern, at that 
date Secretary of the British Legation. Soon after, in 
Spain, he had a series of amatory adventures reminiscent 
of those of the youthful Don Juan of Byron. Returning 
to England, Hornby pursued the study of the law, visited 
Carlyle and read aloud to him at times, and did some 
literary work in the way of reviewing and editing. 

Hornby eventually reached the goal of success at the 
age of thirty, when he was sent to Constantinople, in 1855, 
to manage the loan of five millions to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the Crimean War. Here is 
the most interesting portion of his recollections, and his 
relations with the British Ambassador, the eccentric Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, provide rich entertainment. In 
1865 Hornby went to China to attend to reforms of the 
Consular Courts and held the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court. His narrative concludes with a visit to Japan, 
which was less prolific of interest than his earlier experi- 
ences. Throughout his career, Sir Edmund voices the 
doctrine of the English Governing Class as it still held 
good in his day. Thus: 

** Nothing can or will alter the fact that the white man will 
and must use the black man for perhaps centuries to come, not 
as an equal but as an inferior, just as the rich and cultured man 
uses and regards the poor and ignorant man. It is for the 
‘Law’ and its officers to prevent this use being abused. ... 
No Government can exist for any useful purpose or for long 
which is not superior in culture—stronger in will and capacity 
—to the masses of the governed. ... No more absurd or 
degraded notion exists than the idea that it is the voice of a 
mere majority ... which is to rule the Government. The 


* “Sir Edmund Hornby.” An Autobiography. 18s. 
(Constable.) 
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only Government that is worthy of respect or obedience is that 
of the cultured and the strong. A Minister who governs to 
‘ please ’’ a people is to my mind a traitor to his country.” 


This book would have been the better for a little annota- 
tion, as for example that Hornby’s first wife, Emilia 
Macirone, was the original, to a great extent, of Meredith’s 
Sandra Belloni, and that her father, Colonel Francis 
Macirone, formerly in the service of Murat, King of Naples, 
was a most remarkable character and a pioneer in the science 
of aviation. But even Hornby unadorned is an excellent 
dish. 

S. M, E. 


EASTWARD HO! 


Of the three books here under notice*, one is written by 
a man and two are by women, and one cannot help being 
struck by the different incentives to travel of the three 
writers. 

Dr. Stratil-Sauer, a German, impressed by the futility 
of attempting to give instruction in geography and geology 
without first-hand knowledge of foreign countries, set out 
from Leipzig on a motor-cycle journey to Afghanistan. 
This journey at first was not particularly eventful, but the 
traveller was a shrewd observer, and his description of 
people and places in Asia Minor and Armenia and Persia 
are extraordinarily fresh and entertaining. The exciting 
portion of the story, however, is that which records Dr. 
Stratil-Sauer’s adventure when he at last approached 
Cabul. After acting the Good Samaritan to a native whom 
he saw thrown from his horse, he was savagely set upon by 
the ungrateful and suspicious Afghan, whom he had to 
kill in self-defence. Thereupon followed the terrible ex- 
perience of nine months’ captivity in an Afghan prison. 
This portion of the book is the author’s actual diary, and 
it is a document of great human interest as well as of 
political value. Dr. Stratil-Sauer maintained a wonder- 
fully calm and philosophic outlook, and he does not at all 
stress the revolting aspects of his captivity. But he lets in 
a flood of light on Afghan mentality. Of the natives 
themselves he writes justly and temperately, and 
from his Afghan fellow-prisoners he received kindness 
and won respect. Of Afghan ideas of law and justice 
there is, however, nothing complimentary to be said, 
and the volume serves to emphasise the folly of the 
recent attempts by Amanullah to westernise his sub- 
jects. It is clear that the civilising of the Afghan is 
not a task that can be committed to the tailor and 
hatter. 

In Susan Goes East ’’ we get an entirely different 
outlook. Here is the genuine enthusiasm for travel 
for travelling’s sake. Miss Rathbone’s Susan starts, 
with not too much money, but with cheerful antici- 
pation, to visit friends in Japan, in China, in India, 
and in Egypt, and her descriptive letters to her sister 
and others make this entertaining book. Its great 
charm is its first-hand freshness, its unjaded outlook ; 
the buildings and the land, of course, but also the 
sunlight on them, the colour of the dust, the small 
everyday home details of life in foreign towns. And 
in doing this she gives us also pen pictures of people, 
sketches bright or otherwise of the friends she is 
living with at the time. She is modern, very modern, 
with the self-confidence and glibness of the modern 
woman. She is ready to criticise English rule in 
India, past and present, or to advise her friend, Phyllis 
Kellet, to leave her husband and go to “ Billy,” a 
delightful young man to whom Phyllis has become 
attached. But Susan does appreciate her own glorious 
opportunity, and temples, palaces, tombs, cities, pyra- 
mids, are all an excitement and a joy to her. Her 
sense of smell is less keen that her vision, and with 


* “From Leipzig to Cabul.” 
With 50 illustrations. 18s. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ Susan Goes 
East.”” By Irene Rathbone. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.)— 
“‘ Twenty-Four Strokes of the Pen.’’ By B. M. W. Jesson. 
With illustrations. 5s. (Methuen.) 


By G. Stratil-Sauer. 


sight and mind she enjoys, and communicates enjoyment 
to her reader. The stones of the temple become as real 
to us as do Susan’s lovers and friends. 

Real enthusiasm was again the main motive for the 
travels of Miss Jesson’s heroine, Mary. Mary, let it be at 
once said, was the fortunate winner of a football com- 
petition—{3,o00 for correctly forecasting the result of 
twenty-four games. And the wish of Mary’s heart had 
always been to travel, to travel to Egypt and the Nile. 
With £3,000 at her command the matter was easily settled, 
and Mary left her vicarage home for the wonders of the 
East. Here again the book is in the form of letters, a 
particularly good medium for the purpose. Though not so 
light or sparkling as ‘‘ Susan Goes East,’’ it is not without 
its shrewd touches and personal observations. Mary’s 
travels in Egypt were more detailed, wider, than Susan’s. 
She visited Karnak, Assouan, Luxor, the Valley of the 
Kings, the Valley of the Queens, and tombs and temples 
galore. This book is a guide and a help to a new traveller ; 
it is handy in size, and has sixteen inspiring illustrations ; 
undoubtedly it, and Mary’s enthusiastic enjoyment, are 
solid ‘‘ pros ’’ on the question of football competitions. 


L. LoBBAN. 


MORE SOLDIERS’ TALES.* 


Here are two more volumes of an admirable series, each, 
like the previous five volumes, furnished with an introduc- 
tion by Sir John Fortescue. Captain Kincaid’s volume 
deals with Walcheren, the Peninsular War and the Waterloo 
campaign. It is perhaps not quite as good as the “ Recol- 
lections of Rifleman Harris’’; the picture is not so big, 
the touch is not so sure, and the author, although excellent 
in description of actual battle, is rather less so when telling 
of the scenes and episodes of the march, the bivouac and 

* “ Adventures in the Rifle Brigade.”” By Captain J. Kin- 
caid. ‘‘ Adventures in the Revolution and Under the Consu- 


late.” By Moreau de Jonnés. Translated by Cyril Hammond. 
7s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 


The author (left) with two of his more 
distinguished fellow=prisoners, 
From “ Leipzig to Cabul,” by G. Stratil-Sauer (Hutchinson). 
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winter quarters. There is rather a straining after humorous 
narration and a tendency to regard arch periphrasis as 
wit. The author landed at Lisbon in 1810 and was present 
at the battles of Fuentes d’Onoro, the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the storming of Badajos, the battles of Salamanca, 
Vittoria and the march into France. The interest in these 
tales of warfare of over a century ago lies chiefly in the 
sudden contrasts presented to the reader who compares 
campaigning of those days with that of his experience. 
In minor details such as billeting—which is 1914 ante- 
dated by acentury; in the blankets sewn together—which 
were the parents of the flea-bag ;_ in the longing for a cup of 
hot tea after strenuous exertion; in company messes—in 
all these we feel at home. But we are then astonished by 
one-day battles, by the frightful discipline of the lash, and 
by the orgies of drunkenness. Perhaps the episode which 
seems most different from to-day is the scene of horror 
after the successful storming of Badajos, ‘‘ which the 
officers thought it prudent to avoid for the moment” 
(really for two days), ‘‘ by retiring to the camp.” 

Moreau de Jonnés was soldier and sailor too. In 1791, 
at the age of thirteen and a half, he enlisted in the National 
Guard, but soon afterwards became a marine artilleryman. 
There is an interesting description of the Battle of June 1st 
as seen from the French side; and the author was by a 
curious and unexpected set of circumstances brought into 
touch with the ringleader of the Mutiny of the Nore. 
Twice he served in Ireland, and twice he was in the West 
Indies. How de Jonnés contrived to complete his educa- 
tion is a mystery, but he became the first statistician 
in France, earning election to the Academy of Moral and 
Political Science, dying eventually at the age of ninety-two 
but a few weeks before the outbreak of the Franco-German 
War of 1870. 


F. E. W. 


A JOYOUS PIONEER.* 


Is it really twenty-five years and more since “ An April 
Princess” set the town talking—or at least the relatively 
minute section of the town which is capable of excitement 
over a new kind of novelist ? That first novel by young 
Miss Constance Smedley was a book unique and apart. 
Either you did not appreciate it, and its success annoyed 
you—in which case, in the opinion of us who were the 
Princess’s thralls, you were not worth bothering about ; 
or else it fascinated you. I was one of its very earliest 
admirers and I like to think that it was I (but I cannot 
swear to the fact) who first sang its praises to Robert Barr, 
for Barr, who was then running The Idler, showed his 


* “Crusaders: The Reminiscences of Constance Smedley 
(Mrs. Maxwell Armfield).”” 15s. (Duckworth.) 


The Great Pyramid. 
From “ Twenty-Four Strokes of the Pen,” by B. M. W. Jesson (Methuen). 


enthusiasm in a practical way which 
gratified and benefited the author. 
The page in which she tells about 
Barr’s editorial exploit is one of 
the pleasantest in the present 
volume. 

But all that really does date from 
more than twenty-five years ago, 
and to the majority of her readers 
it is Miss Smedley’s later memories 
that will mean most, in particular 
her accounts of meetings with such 
people as Mr. Bernard Shaw and 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and her shrewd 
and witty comments upon their 
characters. It was in her capacity 
as London representative of an 
enterprising American magazine 
that she came into relationship 
with these two celebrities. G. B.S. 
was in a Welsh valley at the 
time. Her adventurous expedition 
in pursuit of him at a moment’s 
notice makes a capital story. It 
begins thus : 

“I summoned a taxi from the rank adjoining Whitehall 
Court and gave the address to the chauffeur, a big red-bearded 
Australian. Off we went, each completely ignorant of the 


route. I looked it up on the map and cut straight across Wales, 
avoiding the two usual ways of entrance . . .” 


For the really amusing and exciting sequel you must 


' go to the volume ! 


But it is not a volume of merely entertaining reminis- 
cences. It is in addition a valuable foot-note to the 
history of our own time. As everyone knows, it was Miss 
Constance Smedley who in 1904 founded the Lyceum 
Club. A large portion of this book is concerned with the 
circumstances which led up to that event and with the 
growth of the club in activity and importance. Not so 
many people are aware that Miss Smedley has been a pioneer 
also in the world of the theatre. To this aspect of her 
career she devotes her concluding chapters. They are 
extraordinarily interesting, more especially those which 
describe her experiments with village plays in Gloucester- 
shire and her Greenleaf Theatre Summer Schools in the 
New Forest: ventures in which her husband, Maxwell 
Armfield, the talented artist, lent a hand. 

Most memoirs are trivial affairs—books to glance through 
and then forget. ‘‘ Crusaders”’ is a book to get hold of 
and to keep. 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


TWENTY YEARS OF ARTISTS.* 


Its rather misleading title apart, this is a useful and 
entertaining book. You can read it from first page to 
last, instructed and amused, without discovering much 
about Art in England at all, and the little you will find 
occurs not in the author’s own views, but in passages from 
others he cites in the course of it. What Art is, and what 
Art was and stood for in this country in the first twenty- 
one years of last century, are not Mr. Whitley’s theme, or 
are so by implication only. He is concerned with artists, 
what they painted, what critics and art-reporters said 
about their pictures, their friendships and jealousies, and 
their organisations. One of the last, the Royal Academy, 
still exists, its records have been preserved and the author 
has had access to them; accordingly, in his twenty-one 
chapters—one for each year under review—the Royal 
Academy is constant, while other cognate matters are 
treated incidentally as they turn up. Understand, in a 
word, that Art in the title means gossip about Art, and 
you will not be disappointed in Mr. Whitley’s volume. 

The great name is of course Turner, who had become 
A.R.A. on the eve of the period, and was elected Member 


* “ Art in England, 1800-1820.” By William W. Whitley. 
25s. (Cambridge Press.) 
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in 1802. Hazlitt, of whose reviews of the exhibitions we 
begin to hear about 1814, wrote of ‘‘ Crossing the Brook ” 
and ‘‘ Dido Building Carthage’’: ‘‘ one almost shrinks 
from discussing in a newspaper paragraph achievements 
that raise the achievers to that small but noble group 
whose name is not so much of to-day as of all time.” 
Hazlitt however was less prescient in his estimate of 
Gainsborough. Of the fine ‘‘ Romantic landscape with 
sheep at a fountain,’ now at Burlington House, he wrote : 
“We cannot conceive anything carried to a greater excess 
of slender execution and paltry glazing,” and passed over 
the ‘“‘ Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Ticknall’’ and ‘ Ralph 
Schomberg, M.D.,”’ the one at Dulwich, the other at 
Trafalgar Square, his eyes being all for the ‘‘ Blue Boy” 
at the British Institution of 1814. He missed also the 
Raeburn of that year, but here, it is true, his Academy 
notice in the Morning Chronicle was cut short by his 
quarrel with Perry, its editor, over Lawrence’s ‘‘ Lord 
Castlereagh.’”’ Constable meanwhile had been slowly 
emerging into recognition, and as we leave the period, in 
1819, was elected Associate ; but about Constable Hazlitt 
apparently is silent. 

Among the many matters in the story of Art in England 
in those twenty years which come within Mr. Whitley’s 
industrious survey may be mentioned information about 
famous Old Masters now in the National Gallery. Some 
of this is new, and all of it is interesting. 

D.S. MELDRUM. 


DRAMA OF THE SUBJECTIVE.* 


When Drama set her cap at realism, the aside, which 
had served faithfully for some centuries to convey to the 
audience the unspoken thoughts of the dramatis persone, 
was abandoned as a hopelessly theatrical device. The 
current tendency of the advanced theatre is away from 
realism—away at least from surface realism, and in quest 
of a reality of the mind and spirit which can be expressed 
in non-naturalistic stagecraft and playwriting. Hence 
the Central European Expressionists, the Russian Con- 
structivists, a few experimentalists in England, Pirandello 
and the whole school of the Teatro Grottesco in Italy, 
Lenormand and others in France, and in America men like 
Elmer Rice and the later O’Neill. In this newer drama 
the despised aside has tended to come back as a legitimate 
device. More than this—it has come back almost as the 
subject-matter of certain plays. We are no longer con- 
cerned with the externals of what men say and do, but 
with the dramatic conflict between their surface life and 
the subjective selves which the conventions of society 
force into hiding. Eugene O’Neill showed us his concern 
with this drama in his fine if difficult play, “‘ The Great 
God Brown.” In his ‘‘ Strange Interlude’ he has raised 
the method to its highest point. 

Critics who imagine that this modern use of the aside 
is mere slovenly dodging of the difficulties of expressing 
character through legitimate realism, confess themselves 
as much out of touch with modern drama as those who look 
for surface verisimilitude in, let us say, Paul Nash’s paint- 
ings or Frank Dobson’s sculpture. The artist is saying 
something quite other, and saying it in an entirely different 
manner. We are entitled to ask whether this manner 
works, or whether the artist has succeeded in surmounting 
its difficulties; but to complain that it isn’t like the art 
we have grown used to is to put the critic and not the 
creator out of court. 

In ‘‘ Strange Interlude ’’ every speech and every action 
is accompanied by a revelation of the inmost thoughts 
of the character. In the book this is differentiated from 
the surface speech by being printed in smaller type; on 
the stage it could only be conveyed, I imagine, by the aside. 
The great and obvious difficulty is that on the stage the 
expression of spoken word and unspoken thought must 
inevitably follow each other in time, although the 


* “Strange Interlude.” By Eugene O’Neill. 7s.. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


psychology of it is that they are simultaneous. The result 
would be a terrible slowing up of the surface dialogue and 
action, and it remains to be seen when the play is presented 
here (as it is to be this year, I understand), whether this. 
drawback destroys interest. Certainly it makes the play 
very long; in book form it runs to well over 300 pages ; 
in the theatre it plays for something over five hours. 
Nevertheless it has been a success in New York, and the 
doubts which one may have are the doubts of conservatism 
as to whether anything different from the ‘“ has been’”’ 
can ever find place. It is a triumph for Eugene O’Neill 
that the play can win out thus heavily handicapped. 

Its matter is a ruthless analysis of the relationships, 
actual and spiritual, of one woman with the men who 
enter her life. Her father from whom she revolts, her 
dead lover for whom her passion lives, the confidential 
friend who loves her, the man she marries and deceives, 
the man whose mistress she becomes, the son for whose 
possession she fights—these people also are revealed body 
and soul by Eugene O’Neill’s method. So much of the 
surface drama—and herein lies its value and meaning—is 
a drama of quietude. The important happenings are in 
that fourth dimensional world of the mind which O’Neill 
has set out to explore. 

In that world the story tends to be rather ugly. O’Neill 
has little belief in human nature, it seems ; and given any 
such philosophy and the opportunity offered by his method 
of exploring every cranny of it, given too his unsenti- 
mentality and the courage of frankness, the result is not 
one likely to ingratiate us with the characters portrayed. 
In this respect there is greater realism in such a play than 
in the most Zolaésque drama of the old realistic method. 
Indeed on the surface these people are shown as living 
approximately ordinary lives. There are moments of melo- 
drama, and actions for which the conventions or the law 
might indict them, but these are comparatively unimportant 
against the cruelties, beastliness, faithlessness, selfishness 
and self-seeking of the inner drama. The truth as Eugene 
O’Neill sees it does blast us. His search for it in ‘‘ Strange 
Interlude,” through all the tortured paths of the human 


‘mind, has provided an intensely interesting play, excellent 


in book form and most provocative in its promise for 
stage production. 


HORACE SHIPP. 


EMOTION RECOLLECTED.* 


All poetry is emotion recollected. 
recollection the differences arise. 

Miss Edith Sitwell brings her own individual methods to 
bear. She is at war with the accepted meanings and 
associations of words which, because they have passed 
so long as current coin, have lost the sharp edge of their 
quality. She writes of the ‘‘ owl-soft dusk,” ‘ wind- 
smooth fruits,’’ ‘‘ bird-breasted flutes by the green water- 
falls.’ What is happening? She is making use of the 
method of comparison, which is the birthright of the poet, 
but she is using it in a peculiar way. The barriers between 
the five senses are down. The language of one sense 
interprets that of another. The audible is transformed 
into the visible, the dynamic into the static. In passing, 
we may note that no poet—not even Keats—is more 
sensitive than Miss Sitwell to the sense of touch. ‘‘ Wind- 
smooth fruits’’ and “ bird-breasted dew ” occur within a 
line or two of each other in ‘‘ The Serenade at Morning,” 
one of the poems in her new volume; and every other 
page furnishes examples. While this method rids us of 
the banal and conventional epithet, there is also the 
reverse side. All the new groupings are not successful. 
The phrase for instance about the “‘ coral-cold snow (p. 45) 
adds nothing to the stock of poetic knowledge. Associa- 
tions prove too strong. Coral may be “cold,” but it is 
first of all ‘‘ red,’’ and only a very mixed image succeeds 
in getting through. 


In the process of 


* “Gold Coast Customs and Other Poems.’’ By Edith 
Sitwell. 5s. (Duckworth.)—‘‘ After-Thoughts.”’ By Robert 
Bell. 4s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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These are the methods, and these are some of the words, 
through which Miss Sitwell works out the recollection of 
her emotion. What of the emotion itself ? ‘‘ Gold Coast 
Customs ’”’ (the poem which fills one half of the new 
volume) is a passionate cry of hate and pity for the cruelty 
of human nature, whether in Ashanti a hundred years 
ago or at Lady Bamburgher’s society party the other 
night. It is not a pretty theme, and at more than one 
point the gruesome and the macabre are set forth with too 
naked a cry. But the emotion is there, and the whole 
poem burns with a fierce sincerity. 

If one likes better the six songs which form the second 
part of the book, it is because Miss Sitwell’s art is here seen 

_ in an exercise more pleasing. These poems are as fine as 
anything she has written. In an explanatory note she 
says that they were meant originally to be part of a long 
poem about Bluebeard. But the long poem is unwritten, 
and only the songs remain. 

The poetry of Mr. Robert Bell wears a quiet and a con- 
templative air. The title of his book suits it exactly. 
These verses are after-thoughts by an unhurried onlooker. 
(How skilfully also he can phrase his thoughts in prose, 
the column signed ‘‘ Observator’’ in the Sunday Observer 
bears weekly witness.) His verse is polished. Wit and 
fancy lend it movement. Its neatness and epigrammatic 
form are two characteristics. This is the poem, “ Rich 
and Poor”’: 

** Philemon, poor, unfriended, lifts his eyes 
To Callias, wealthy, eminent and wise, 
And envies not his riches, nor his fame : 
Life is the self-same stuff, and tastes the same.” 


It is worth noting that Mr. Bell makes skilful use of the 
rhymed couplet. Miss Sitwell also uses this form with 
fine effect. Is thisasign? Is the day of our bondage to 
free verse passing ? Is it coming to be recognised that 
the restrictions of the older forms offer the fuller freedom ? 


M. A. S. 


THE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY.* 


In an attractive and slender volume of a hundred full- 
page half-tone reproductions, Renger-Patzsch sets out to 
remind us that ‘‘ Die Welt ist Schoen.’’ He has found an 
exquisite motif in the perfection of tiny things, in the 
intricate fashioning of Nature’s handiwork, and in so 
doing has revealed the supreme function of photography 
in its purest and truest form, that is, in rendering with 
fidelity and precision the ascending and descending grada- 
tions of light and tone and of intricate detail such as may 
be rarely achieved by the painter’s brush or graver’s needle. 

Even an object of the most simple shape or form will, 
if photographed by various people, differ in treatment, 
the resultant originality or “ fitness ’’ being determined 
by the degree of skill and esthetic sense of the individual 
between the optical lens and the object. 

The effect of irreproachable technique allied to an 
almost meticulous exactitude is subordinated to a feeling 
for design that lifts the work of Renger-Patzsch far above 
the level of the mere technician. He is happiest in his 
studies of flowers and animals ; he goes to the heart of the 
dahlia and draws out the essence of its inner beauty ex- 
pressed through the rhythmic curves of its petals. His 
discernment of loveliness and the power to render it in 
graphic form is evinced in the evanescent bloom on his 
cluster of grapes; he has caught the ephemeral charm 
of the feathery dandelion-clock with realistic effect, so that 
one feels a puff of air might blow the seedlings off the page. 

His flair for pattern never detracts from the natural 
grace of his subjects, as the arrangement of “ Springkraut ”’ 
on page 17 typifies. He never descends to the flagrant 
sentimentality which is often the lamentable hall-mark 
of the so-called pictorial photographer, against which a 
healthy revolt is impending, greatly to the advantage of 
the ultimate standing of photography as an independent 
expression of art. 


*“ Die Welt ist Schoen.” 


By A. Renger-Patzsch. 
Kurt Wolff Verlag.) 


(Munich : 


Renger-Patzsch is essentially the master-craftsman, a 
seeker of beauty, filled with the enterprise of the dis- 
coverer; workers such as he are happy to tear down 
the veils of pretence which cling so frequently about the 
efforts of the would-be “ pictorialists,” clogging any 
aspirations to beauty that the subjects may have possessed. 
He is happy to have found a publisher who has brought 
sympathetic visualisation to the printing and production 
of this admirable volume. 

E. O. 


LIFE IN THREE COUNTRIES.* 


Each of these four books is in some sense a novel of 
country life; that is to say the scenes are laid in the 
provinces of England, Ireland and America. ‘‘ Shoddy”’ 
deals with Methodism in the Western States of America, 
and is the story of an immigrant Yorkshireman who makes 
his way to episcopal honours in the Methodist Church. 
Bartelmy Bonafede was born in the centre of the Yorkshire 
shoddy industry, and is described as the human embodi- 
ment of this scrap fabric. Mr. Brummitt shows with 
great art how his hero makes his way, and produces his 
effects by the easiest and cheapest means obtainable, 
always missing true nobility of soul; in striking contrast 
to his rival Jim, whose homespun qualities of sincerity 
and perseverance win recognition in the end. The simile 
is never overstrained and we are interested in Bishop 
Bonafede’s problems for their own sake; especially when 
at the pinnacle of his career he realises his own unworthi- 
ness, and finds himself committed to a life of hypocrisy. 
We find it difficult to believe that a man who had 
practised successful self-deception all his life would be 
awakened by his own sermon denouncing false prophets, 
and Mr. Brummitt does not convince us in his handling 
of the ethical and emotional crisis. There is perhaps too 
much detail of church business, which tends to read as a 
catalogue rather than a narration and obscures characterisa- 
tion. But the author has a firm grasp of Methodist ideals 
and system, and presents his theme with fine impartiality 
and understanding of the force of circumstances. 

Mr. Riley is that almost fabulous monster a man with a 
plain tale, and in “‘ Witch Hazel ”’ tells it easily and well. 
Hazel is a young woman of the Yorkshire moors who 
makes a commendably practical use of her gift for second 
sight. She is loved by the struggling young man Alan, 
while she herself entertains a worshipful regard for Neville, 
the worthless heir to the property on which she was born. 
She continues to sacrifice herself for Neville and to strive 
to redeem him long after she is disillusioned as to his heroic 
qualities. Eventually however she marries Alan, who has 
loyally helped her in her crusade of rescue, even to the 
extent of suppressing his own superior and romantic claim 
to Neville’s estate. ‘‘ Witch Hazel’”’ is the study of a 
girl simple and steadfast despite her supernatural attri- 
butes, without any of the complex doubtings and self- 
questioning that afflict so many modern heroines. 

Very different is Lois in ‘‘ The Last September,’ by 
Miss Elizabeth Bowen. Here we have all the hesitation 
and scruples and unhappiness incident to the modern habit 
of introspection. ‘‘ The Last September ”’ is soundly con- 
structed, and told with sympathy and occasional beauty. 
Miss Bowen brings to her tale insight and shrewdness 
besides the artist’s pity for human weakness. If the 
characters never entirely emerge from their background 
that is due to an incomplete grip of material rather than 
any failure of perception. Miss Bowen observes keenly 
and justly but she does not assemble her observations 
into three dimension people. They are descriptions, not 
creations. The scene is laid in Ireland during the Sinn 
Fein troubles, and the chronicle of fine spun emotion and 
drawing-room comedy leads up subtly and with a masterly 
appearance of inevitability to the horrors of death and 


* “ Shoddy.”’ By Dan Brummitt. (Sampson Low.)— 
“Witch Hazel.” By W. Riley. (Herbert Jenkins.)—‘‘ The 
Last September.”” By Elizabeth Bowen.  (Constable.)— 
“Eleven.”” By W. W. Masters. (Chapman & Hall.) 7s. 6d. 
each. 
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destruction. War runs like a threatening undertone 
throughout the book, a sinister commentary on the triviali- 
ties of provincial life, and prevents any hint of incongruity 
in the catastrophic dénouement. 

Miss Bowen’s treatment of nature as a setting for human 
moods is in strong contrast to Mr. Masters, who regards 
the country-side, apparently, as a receptacle in which to 
place clues—clues which his four heroes energetically and 
entertainingly unravel for the duration of ‘‘ Eleven,’’ Mr. 
Masters’s latest novel. This is a competent detective 
story. No more and seldom less, except in so far as a 
certain weakness of motive is concerned. Four young 
men, tired of the monotony of life, accept the defiance of 
an eccentric tramp to discover his hiding-place by clues 
which he will provide. The last man to find him is bound 
to commit suicide. The tramp is eventually run to earth. 
He then confesses himself to be a rich man in disguise, and 
introduces the amateur detectives to his future wife, at 
whose instigation he had adopted his roving life, and who 
has mysteriously joined in the chase some time before. 
The suicide is evaded by a benevolent sophism on the part 
of the ex-tramp and all ends happily. It is hardly prob- 
able that a sense of boredom would prompt men to risk 
their lives in such a pointless undertaking, and to that 
extent “‘ Eleven ”’ fails in the first essential of the detective 
novel, plausibility. The dialogue too is stilted and un- 
convincing, but the incidents are fresh and varied, the 
characters cleverly differentiated, and the interest admirably 
sustained. 

That the tradition of action and adventure is still alive 
is abundantly exemplified in ‘‘ Witch Hazel’’ and ‘“‘ Eleven,” 
while ‘“‘ Shoddy ”’ and “‘ The Last September ”’ are intricate 
studies of feeling and the play of mind on mind. 


BARBARA MAXWELL. 


SCHUBERT.* 


Years ago when Debussy was in his teens and Scriabin 
and Ravel in their single digits, wonderful tunes played 
by a pianist enthralled me physiologically, psychically, 
dispossessing ennui of my bedroom in their ascent from 
alowerchamber. The pianist played Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and “ frivolled ”’ with Jullien, Henri Herz, 
the “‘ Colleen Bawn ” quadrilles, etc., and as I lay in the 
dark I could not hear too much of Beethoven’s opus go, 
Schubert’s op. 142, Nos. 1 and 2, and among other morceaux 
“The Tight Little Island.’”” There was no science in my 
delight ; it was instinct—instinct which persists; and as 
to Schubert, I avow that his power of engrossing my ear 
was and is as great as that of the highest known masters 
of poetry. In his centenary year, it was gratifying to 
note that the cult of his tone-poetry is still recognised. 
Yet it seems to me that by labelling him creator of the 
modern Lied, his enormous endowment of creativeness is 
put as it were into a corner. The truth is that melody is 
nowadays treated by academic critics as though it were 
common property like flour, fat and eggs, of which one 
cook can make a delicacy, another an attack of indigestion. 
One looks in vain in modern dictionaries of music for the 
names of the writers of some of the most popular tunes— 
nay, some of the most “taking’’ ones; and if one 
expresses disgust at this, it need not be inferred that 
disdain is implied of the gift and science of orchestration, 
musical amplification and all the tremendous difference 
between the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
nightingale’s beak. 

Schubert is obviously more than a nightingale, more 
than any mere soloist. With marvellous ease he thought 
orchestrally, but having acquired less than Mendelssohn’s 
musical science and far less than the great Bach’s, he 
failed noticeably often to defend his art from the tedium 
' threatened by every dissolution of his melodic charm. 

* “Franz Schubert.” By C. Whitaker-Wilson. 10s. 
(William Reeves.)—‘ Franz Schubert’ s Letters and Other 
Writings.”” Edited by Otto Erich Deutsch and translated by 


Venetia Savile. With a Foreword by Ernest Newman. 6s. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


In one of its manifestations that charm is the very quint- 
essence of ‘‘ Moody and Sankey ’”’ pathos (no mean thing, 
let me say), and cold people, corseted like battleships 
round the heart, make the Schubertian wince by calling 
him “ treacly”’ and “ sticky.” 

There is a mystery unfathomable by me about the 
modern academic abhorrence of “‘ ear-tickling ’’ (pejorative 
for pleasing tune). Perhaps the sirens did harm by singing 
on the rocks, but is it wise to expect the rocks to sing 
instead of the sirens? True the cult of realism deprives 
us of fairyland, and some perchance mistake realism for 
sincerity in art. Howbeit one thing is clear. There is 
nothing insincere or timeserving about Schubert's sorrowful 
lusciousness. No artist was more dominated by his 
inspiration or was more intolerant of interference with 
his work. His earnings were shamefully small, yet the 
industry forced on him by his genius was almost painful 
to contemplate. In a letter to his brother Ferdinand 
(August 24th, 1818) he writes: “‘ My foot has gone to 
sleep and that is very annoying. If the silly thing could 
write it wouldn’t fall asleep.” 

There are and have been many writers, chronically 
incapable of refusing lucrative orders, who could truthfully 
have said this and deserved caustic praise of their 
pedal lethargy; but when Schubert says it we 
think only of an artist who died leaving so much work 
unpublished that despair at unappreciated effort seems to. 
sound in his dying words, spoken as he clutched at his 
bedroom wall: ‘‘ Here, here is my end.” 

However it was not the end. Witness the catalogue 
of Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, the enthusiasm and labour 
of Sir George Grove, the wondering admiration of Joseph 
Bennett, the glow which the Handel worshipper, Mr. 
Newman Flower, feels as he treads the path of the 
beriihmten Tondichters; and I remember too that my 
mother while dying asked me wistfully if I thought she 
would be able to play Schubert again. And then there 
are the new books now before me ! 

Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s volume inclines to emphasise 
vulgar non-essentials, but is lively, contains a useful 
““Who’s Who ”’ and a cleverly thrilling chapter suggested 
by the rarity of masterpieces in B minor. He is remarkably 
severe in his criticism of Schubert’s piano music, though in 
my opinion it is particularly rich in lovely melodies. In 
fact he remarks of one composition which I have played 
dozens of times with pleasure, that it is “‘ scarcely worth 
playing.” However Mr. Whitaker-Wilson is a trained 
musician to whom the piano is much more than a con- 
venient voice for the utterance of tunes. He has done 
his “little bit’’ for Schubert by arranging the popular 
impromptu in A flat as a song. 

The volume of Franz Schubert’s Letters is very interest- 
ing, though there is at least one passage where a citation 
of the German original would be acceptable. Perhaps it 
is irony which presents him to us as a man’s man pouring 
forth his thoughts to Schober, his brother Ferdinand and 
others of his sex, for much of his music sounds as though 
it spoke to a woman tearfully. Still he was undoubtedly 
fortunate in his friendships, and notwithstanding his 
poverty he was not side-tracked by it. His letters show 
a hearty and vivid appreciation of lovely scenery, and 
it is strange to think that he never saw the ocean. There 
was no Coué in his time to instruct him how to speak to. 
misery, so in 1824 we hear him telling Schober: ‘“‘ I hear 
that you are not happy. That you have to get over a bad 
attack of despair. Although I am exceedingly grieved to. 
hear this, I am not at all surprised, this being the fate of 
most intelligent people in this miserable world!’’ How- 
ever Schubert declared imagination to be ‘‘ Man’s greatest 
treasure, inexhaustible source at which both Art and 
Learning come to drink.” 

Good! but after all what are his apophthegms compared 
with his magic? Unlike Mr. Whitaker-Wilson I am not 
very wroth with Salieri for not introducing his magician 
to the scholarship of Bach. For the magic suffices though 
the magician be dead. 

W. CuEsson. 
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READ—AND INWARDLY DIGEST. 


The shorter Bible was sure to be published because since 

the publication of the Authorised Version the 

THE shorter Bible has been in use. Despite all 

CAMBRIDGE arguments for the equal inspiration of Scrip- 

SHORTER _ ture, the soul has insisted on laying its own 

BIBLE.1 individual emphasis. Scripture has not been 

found spiritually equal in use, and in the 

long run snattins will shape theory. Apart from Biblical 

scholars, only pedants and boasters read the Bible from 
cover to cover. 

Already we have several Shorter Bibles on the market 
and we can take our choice. Some rearrange the Biblical 
material, others add popular introductions and cross- 
headings, and yet another supplies brief explanatory notes 
on difficult passages. The editors of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
Shorter Bible”’ have restricted themselves to the bare 
deletion of material and numbered verses, helping the reader 
with very useful head-lines which serve as a running in- 
dex, The reasons are clear and good for the omission of 
Chronicles, etc., but it is strange they have not also omitted 
the duplicate narratives of the Synoptic Gospels. Their 
aim has been to maintain connected narrative rather than 
to make sure of including every detached passage which 
has proved its spiritual value through the centuries. 

But surely the whole idea of a shorter Bible is to produce 
a Bible that is short enough to induce a more general 
reading of the Bible, and yet sufficiently representative 
to enable the reader to feel he is reading the essential Bible. 
This edition is a marvel of book production at the price, 
but nine hundred closely printed pages is a generous shorter 
Bible! Further, the width of the type page and the 
partially transparent paper do not make for ease and 
pleasure in reading—yet any criticism leaves one with 
the uncomfortable feeling that he is looking a gift horse 


in the mouth. The shorter Bible we want, and which is - 


likely to lead to a more general reading of the Bible, will 
not seek to include all that anyone has found spiritually 
useful, but only that which no one can do without and feel 
he has the real Bible if not the whole Bible. 
From the standpoint of book-making this New Com- 
mentary is phenomenal value. The binding 
A NEW is firm, the paper good, the type clear, 
COMMEN- balanced and pleasing. The point of view 
TARY.? of its scholarship, emphasised by its contri- 
butors, who are all Churchmen, would be 
accurately indicated were the title ‘‘ A Church Commen- 
tary,’ with a sub-title, ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic.’’ Reason is at 
work on the literary, textual, historical and theological 
problems raised, but it is ‘“‘ the reason of the Church.” 
Needless to say it is a most excellent Church Commentary, 
which should stand side by side with Peake’s Commentary 
on the shelves of all working ministers of every communion. 
We are not sure that it will prove equally useful to the 
large class of lay preachers, teachers and Christian workers 
who ought to be kept very clearly in mind by those who 
produce such valuable helps for the understanding of the 
Bible at such a popular price. That it will be bought by 
this public we are sure. Again, whilst in the nature of the 
case much of the material is readily accessible to the reader, 
it is surely an oversight of some importance that such a 
book should be sent out with a beggarly index of six pages, 
and even half of the subjects given will not be very helpful 
for the ordinary reader. The general articles and main 
introductions are packed with material which ought to 
have been carefully collated and indexed. Incidentally 
the readers we have in mind would have been greatly helped 
by more generous bibliographies. 
Our own approach to the book was by way of such 
excellent essays as ‘‘ The Bible in the Church,’ by Bishop 
Gore, the ‘‘ Advice to the Ordinary Reader of the Historical 


1 “ The Cambridge Shorter Bible.’”’ Arranged by A. Nairne, 
T. R. Glover and Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge 
University Press.)—* ‘‘A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, 
Including the Apocrypha.’’ Edited by Charles Gore, Henry 
Leighton Goudge and Alfred Guillaume. 16s, cloth, 25s. buck- 
ram. (S.P.C.K.) 


DENT BOOKS 


from ALDINE HOUSE BEDFORD STREET 
LONDON W.C.2 


* 

Fiction 
THE REBEL GENERATION. By 7% 
Jo van Ammers-Killer. “A triumph.”—Sy/via 4 
Lynd. “This Dutch interior is quite exquisite. 4 
Mrs. van Ammers-Kuller writes with authority, 
with wisdom, and with an excellent sense of 
humour.” — Times Literary Supplement. Translated 
by M.W. Hoper. Second Impression. 75. 6d. met. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. By Guy Pocock. 
“An unusually fine first novel.”—Daily News. 
“A really good piece of work, of deep and 
moving interest, with some moments of rare 


beauty.”"—Oxford Mail. 75. 6d. net. 


PLUCK THE FLOWER. A new novel 
of Lancashire and London life by John Brophy, 
author of The Bitter End. 75. 6d. net. 


Poetry 
HOLYROOD. A Garland of modern Scots 
verse, selected by W. H. Hamilton, containing 
over two hundred poems by seventy living writers. 
A brilliant justification of contemporary Scots 
letters. 65. et. Prospectus post free. 
* 

G. The proper study of mankind is EVERY- 

MAN, the new Weekly (A Review of 3 
Books, Drama, Music, Travel). From all book- 3 


stalls and newsagents. 2d. every Thursday. 
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RABELAIS’ GARGANTUA AND d 
PANTAGRUEL., Urquhart and Motteux’s 
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Wyndham Lewis. 2 volumes. (826-7) 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS 
TO HIS SON. With an Introduction by Pro- 


fessor Robert K. Root. (823) 
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ELIZABETHAN and JACOBEAN. With a 


general Introduction by George Saintsbury and 
Notes on the authors by Philip Henderson. (824) 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. Two 
essays. By Mary Wollstonecraft and John 
Stuart Mill. With an Introduction by Professor 
G.-E. G. Catlin. (825) 


WAKEFIELD’S LETTER FROM 
SYDNEY. With other writings on Coloniza- 
tion. Introduction by Professor R.C. Mills. (828) 


Cloth, 25. net per volume 
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“ the greatest popular library of the world’s best 
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Books,”’ by the Editors, E. J. Bicknell’s ‘‘ The Function of 
Literary and Historical Criticism ’’ (a careful perusal of 
which would remove many groundless fears as to the rights 
and the results of criticism), the three opening essays of 
the New Testament section on the political, religious and 
Gentile background of the New Testament, altogether 
admirable, and Bishop Gore’s masterly article on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Our Lord Jesus Christ, with an Outline of 
His Life.’ For many reasons the New Testament section 
will have the widest appeal, the work on the Gospels 
especially being well done and done in a way most likely 
to help those who have to use the Scriptures for preaching 
and teaching and for the development of Christian 
character. 

The publication of this Commentary, together with such 
recent volumes as “ Science, Religion and Reality,’’ and 
“Essays: Catholic and Critical,’ is a truly significant 
event—significant for the Church of England and of no 
less interest to the Free Churches. They evidence a puls- 
ing, virile life of mind and heart in the Church of England 
which is much more to the point than are her comparatively 
light tribulations of the moment. The power and life 
within is more than equal to all difficulties without. 


ARTHUR 


NOW ON VIEW.* 


Some of our dramatic critics seem anxious to establish 
their descent from Steele and Addison by becoming essayists, 
remembering no doubt that their prototypes were com- 
mentators on the stage in the days of Queen Anne; anda 
few of them may claim a closer relationship by reason of 
their failure as dramatists. The latest to suggest the 
former parity is Mr. Ivor Brown who, his publishers 
announce, “‘ believes strongly that the theatre is not 
enough.” This duality of the critical function is no more 
surprising in the moderns than in Steele and Addison 
and Hazlitt. After all, aspects of life are the raw material 
of drama, and the writer who is qualified to pass judgment 
on the finished product may justifiably plead the right to 
offer his opinion on the materials of which comedy and 
tragedy are composed. 

Judging from the vein Mr. Brown has elected to work, 
if the next stage of his development should be that of a 
playwright, he will tempt fortune with a comedy ; and it 
will be a comedy wholly of present-day humours. For 
the ‘‘ Now ”’ in his title is more appropriate than he may 
have intended. He is preoccupied with to-day. He 
might indeed have followed that notable effort of Leigh 
Hunt and begun every essay, instead of every sentence, 
with “ Now.” 

Hence the themes which are the subjects of Mr. Brown’s 
gentle satire include such contemporary phenomena as 
labour-saving devices which teach maids ‘“‘ how to wash 
up with a textbook and a diagram ’’; the decline of the 
music-hall and the shrinking of women’s frocks with the 
consequent desertion of stage doors; and that craze for 
compactness which makes the present the age of littleness. 


“ The curious thing is that the generation which is supposed 
to be breaking up the home with its gaddings and its jazz is, 
in fact, proliferating the narrowest kind of domesticity at a 
headlong pace. The peasant with his three acres and a cow 
has lost his suburban land to the cult of three bedrooms and a 
wireless set. Who can confidently deny that within fifty years 
the bungaloid fungus of London will reach from Southend to 
Oxford and from Brighton to St. Albans? And who can 
reasonably hope that in all the counties now under absorption 
there will be any sign at all that size is a quality of building, 
or any admission that man demeans himself by continually 


knocking the roof with his head and brushing the walls with 
his arms ?”’ 


Such is the mood in which Mr. Brown deals with the 
fads and fancies of the present. The result is a book of 
huge entertainment for those who share his scorn of 
modernity. Yet now and then he touches another note 


“Now on View.”” By Ivor Brown. 5s. (Methuen.) 


—the note of love of nature. And then he writes with all 
the abandon of a genuine poet. His picture of Stratford 
seen in April, for example, should send many a pilgrim 
thither in Shakespeare’s natal month. 


H.C. S. 


THE REAL HOOVER.* 


Mr. Irwin, like the accomplished journalist he is, has 
brought out this intimate, or ‘‘ reminiscent ’’ biography as 
he calls it, in the nick of time. Over and over again we 
have resented the process of having to scrape acquaintance 
with new occupants of White House through the medium 
of that shallow, unconvincing dope ’’ which flies about 
like confetti in the dust and turmoil of a Presidential 
election. Here at last, in the useful interval between Mr. 
Hoover's victory and his accession to power, we get a 
deliberate and well-informed study that is particularly 
welcome. 

Unlike most of his predecessors, Herbert Hoover has 
been lucky enough to ingratiate himself with the Old 
World before becoming the chief citizen and ruler of the 
New. His share in international negotiations, during the 
War and after it, consisted in humane endeavours to fulfil 
the greatest commandment of mercy—the feeding of the 
hungry; and we like to think this present recognition 
by his countrymen is based as much on what he did for the 
starving hordes of Europe as for his success in breaking 
down the blockade barriers for the profit of the pork- 
yards of Chicago. 

_Candidly the emphasis the author lays on these efforts 
of Mr. Hoover's in a difficult time is inartistic, because he 
builds up his enthusiasm for the food producers and dealers 
of the States, and too much ignores the endurance of the 
Allies in having mountains of food sunk by submarines 
or laid waste by enemy depredations. It would have given 
more effect of balance and judicial quality to this book, 
for instance, if there had been less insistence on the hapless 
sufferers in Central Europe, and a little more on the reck- 
lessness with which its armies destroyed food-plant and 
appropriated food supplies wherever they invaded, and 
robbed Eastern Europe wholesale of its harvests and stores. 

It is in respects like these that Mr. Irwin remains on the 
side of journalism and comes short of finished biography. 
Yet he starts well enough when he shows how this Quaker- 
bred engineer, with the Dutch yeoman strain in him, was 
suddenly converted from a business man into the saviour 
of Belgium, and persuaded by force of circumstances into 
forgoing the incalculable private fortune he would have 
made out of the War simply by his unequalled knowledge 
of the metal markets of the world. 

It was a compatriot and brother engineer, Millard Shaler, 
who, from seeing Brussels at its war-worst, indicated Hoover 
as the man to come to Belgium’s rescue; and we get a 
vivid picture of Hoover being locked in conclave with 
Dr. Page for three momentous days in London during 
August, 1914. Should he try and play both parts—the 
business man and the public benefactor—making fortunes 
on the one hand and scattering blessings with the other ? 

““On the fourth morning he came down to breakfast with 
his accustomed mien—pleasantly sober. We were alone in the 


dining-room. He bade me good morning, poured and sweetened 
his coffee, looked up, and— 


‘““* Well, let the fortune go to hell,’ he said.” 


Where we think many of Mr. Hoover’s European 
admirers are mistaken is in supposing that he will be the 
less an American at the head of affairs because he has 
looked into the heart of Europe in stormy times. He is 
the soul of conscientiousness, and a man who has sacrificed 
a mountainous fortune for a starving client like Belgium, 
is not going to betray his own race (the greatest client 
he has ever had) for the sake of a loose internationalism 
he has never professed and in all probability would be likely 
to despise. 

P. Consans. 


* “Herbert Hoover.” By Will Hwin. 12s. 6d. (Elkin 


Mathews & Marrot.) 
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Hovel Hotes. 


DARKENED ROOMS. By Philip Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Whatever ultimate position in literature Sir Philip Gibbs 
may come to take, he has undoubtedly in “‘ Darkened 
Rooms ”’ added a character to literary consciousness. The 
author’s preoccupations lie primarily with people. He is 
interested in outer 
reality only in so 
far as it affects his 
characters; and a 
sombre background 
gives more lustre 
and luminosity to 
Emery Jago, surely 
one of the most 
pathetic figures in 
anthropological 
writing ? Charlatan 
by necessity, pos- 
sessed of psychic 
gifts, this Svengali- 
with - a- difference 
longed above all 
else to believe in the 
powers which he 
professed. For in all his adventurings there is an 
apparent hunger, almost an ache, to get beneath the 
“ fake ’”’ details of spirit raising and crystal gazing to 
the real truth. The subject of the book, a tragedy that 
gathers and rises till it wrecks the lives involved, is the 
tragedy of a perverted self ; a tortured self that struggled 
for faith. Spiritualism, since the War, has been of com- 
pelling interest. Sir Philip Gibbs gives a descriptive record 
of séances, which, under his exposing hand, lose their 
glamour and idealistic halo. By analysing the methods 
used, he makes their ridiculousness apparent. But, more 
important than its significance as a piece of anti-spiritualist 
propaganda which after all is a negative merit, is the book’s 
achievement as a record of contemporary history. Sir 
Philip Gibbs has filled the belief of spiritualism with an 
elusive irony, and retold it with a philosophic twinkle 
which is too suave to be termed wit; but beneath the 
surface of his irony is to be discerned dark depths of thought. 
Alive in philosophical suggestion, the novel is however 
marred by the fact that inexplicable crudities are allowed 
to intrude. The delineation of the characters, apart from 
the frustrated Jago and his unfortunate ‘‘ partner ’’ Belle 
Chubb, is nebulous and unconvincing. Rose Jaffrey, 
Adrian Mallard, K.C., and even Professor Boyd appear 
somewhat stilted except in the presence of Emery Jago. 
As the principal character he dominates the stage, the 
others live only in their connection with him. In fact the 
writer seems not consistently interested in anyone but 
Emery Jago; the others, an ill-assorted company, appear 
to be thrown in for ballast. In this indifference the author 
defeats himself as inventor of plots; that he wins on the 
rebound as a creator of a human being is certain. One 
thing may be said—that if the presentation of an ego is 
not genuine self-expression, it is nevertheless remarkable 


Sir Philip Gibbs. 


VIVANDIERE. By Phoebe Fenwick Gaye. 7s. 6d. (Secker). 


Napoleon’s Russian campaign of 1812 is an ambitious 
subject for a first novel; but here for once ambition has 
not overleaped itself. That indeed is too lukewarm 
praise for a really fine piece of work, carried out with an 
assurance, a certainty of touch and a restraint that would 
do credit to an author with half a lifetime of experience. 
Many a would-be historical novelist might well take a 
lesson from this young writer—she is said to be still in 
her earliest twenties—in putting life into the dry bones of 
history. The vivandiére of the story is Julie Gateau, who 
establishes herself in that réle in one of Napoleon’s regi- 
ments of dragoons in direct opposition to her mother: 
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goes with the regiment to Moscow and comes back in the 
disastrous retreat. Interwoven in the account of that 
tragic campaign is the story of Julie’s own private tragedy : 
her unrequited love for Gervais St. Siriac, one of two 
brothers, officers in the regiment. It is not merely that 
her love and devotion are unrequited and that a mistake 
she makes once in the identity of the two brothers 
causes Gervais to turn against her; but her very kindness 
is her own undoing. In Moscow she befriends a helpless 
family—mother and two daughters. Through her the 
wounded Gervais is taken into their house—and falls in 
love with one of the daughters. Tragedy indeed is heaped 
on tragedy: Julie is revenged when the three women, 
following Gervais back to France, are found frozen to 
death in their carriage. But that seems only an incident 
in the nightmare of the retreat, which is made so terribly 
vivid a background to the loves and hates of the pro- 
tagonists. We are made to feel that bitter killing cold in 
which men sank and died, still grasping their pitiful bits 
of loot: in which Gervais and Julie were once lost: and 
lost to everything except the fight for mere survival. 
It is a little curious and a little to be regretted that one 
who can present tragedy so starkly, who can handle her 
human characters with so firm and certain and right a 
touch, should for a page or two indulge in fantasy and 
let us overhear a conversation between some of the horses 
of the army. And “‘canit!’’ in the sense of ‘‘ shut up!”’ 
is surely an Americanism which would not be familiar to 
the soldiers of Napoleon! But even these small grumbles 
seem like ingratitude in the face of Miss Gaye’s fine 
achievement. We shall be lucky if the rest of 1929 brings 
us another novel as good of its kind. 


WHAT CARE I? By C. A. Nicholson. 


7s. 6d. 
Hall.) 


(Chapman & 

The precocious, innocent, untamed, unconventionally 
brought-up girl of sixteen has come into her own since 
Margaret Kennedy fired our imaginations with Tessa. 
Vanna is something of a Tessa, brought back to her father 
by his unfaithful wife who has come home to die. Jennifer 
is dead before the story begins, yet her personality colours 
it to the end; she is in a sense more alive than the wild, 
difficult daughter Ian Lord is called upon to deal with. 
Ian Lord has “ furrowed cheeks’’ and “tiny wrinkles 
round his tormented, humorous eyes,’’ and a face ‘‘ almost 
haggard under its deep sunburn.’’ He has, too, a love of 
the sea in his blood and nurses a bitter disappointment 
that circumstances have forced him to be a critic instead 
of a sailor. Nancy Frost falls in love with him as soon as 
she sees him at a Chelsea literary gathering ; but because 
of her prim, conventional upbringing, she fails him in his 
hour of need. Nevertheless, and although one is not 
intended to, one cannot help feeling rather more sympathy 
with Nancy than with the Bohemian Ian and his suddenly 


acquired davghter. An interesting and very ably written 
story, 


THE UNACCEPTED DEATH. By Hibbart Gilson. 
(Gill.) 

It is difficult to know what to say of this book. It is 
as ingenious and extravagant as a musical comedy, its 
plot as loose and improbable, its characters doing things 
without adequate motive, except apparently to help in 
working out a story which is chiefly concerned with the 
efforts of Ludwick, an unscrupulous financier, to swindle 
the weak-willed, weak-minded Ernest Hylton out of 
certain investments. Hylton is harried into imbecility 
and, escaping from a nursing home, sees a funeral and is 
obsessed with an idea that it is his own funeral, that he is 
dead and survives on earth in somebody else’s body. By 
a series of coincidences he falls, in this state, into Lud- 
wick’s hands again ; Ludwick humours him in this delusion, 
takes charge of him, and easily tricks him into signing a 
transfer of all his shares, which are now of considerable 
value. The insidious drug with which Ludwick is sup- 
posed to have reduced Hylton to this condition turns out 


7s. 6d. 


to be a harmless concoction, supplied to him by a doctor, 
a friend of his, a man of probity, who saw through his 
designs, and for no sufficient reason seems to lend himself 
to them while he secretly takes steps to thwart them, 
There are touches of imagination and humour in the 
story, but the whole thing is too wildly incredible in most 
of its details. Mr. Gilson writes well enough to do better 
than this, and we shall not pass judgment on him as a 
novelist till he gives us a second opportunity. 

PECCAVI. 


By Chris Massie. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The framework of Mr. Massie’s picture of East End life 
is somewhat extravagant. But the picture itself, though 
seen through a distinctly individual vision, is essentially 
convincing. John Meadowland, a man_ esthetically 
fastidious but morally weak, strikes his good but un- 
beautiful wife in a fit of temper, and flees his neighbour- 
hood under the impression that he has murdered her. 
Making for the East End, he meets in a public house a 
young prostitute who has been driven to her trade by sheer 
necessity and who, with her really fine character, is the 
presiding angel of the story. How she saves Meadowland 
from the police and tries in vain to save him from himself, 
but how in the process she finds her own soul and is the 
means of helping many other people, is told in a story 
that has some strong characterisation and some extra- 
ordinarily vivid scenes of life in the Bethnal Green and 
Hackney Marshes of twenty years ago. There may be 
over-emphasis here and there. But as a study of the 
“ terrible patience of the poor,’’ and as an implicit sermon 
on the text that the harlots may enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven before the Pharisees, the book has genuine 
inspiration, beauty and passion. 


THE GORGEOUS LOVERS. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Bodley Head.) 


The most important in this collection of Marjorie Bowen’s 
stories is entitled ‘‘ Julie—and Monseigneur.”’ Its climax 
is satisfyingly sardonic, without being melodramatic, and 
it has a subtle charm that is more French than English 
in its treatment. This latest volume, reverting to the 
historical and period work in which she has specialised, 
bears evidence of the diversity of the author’s gifts of 
craftsmanship; and if some narratives over-emphasise the 
Grand Guignol effect, these have many passages of real 
imaginative power. In her tales of love Miss Bowen 
enjoys her vocabulary, seeking for a picturesque quality of 
phrase and simile to define the rococo background from 
which the figures emerge, insouciant, jealous or ardent. 
“Four Farewells in Venice’’ is a delightful example of 
this purple architecture, which, if not built to last, is, at 
its lowest, decorative. In ‘‘ The Jewels of the Countess 
Testanegra ”’ the background is more baroque than rococo, 
and the treatment is fresher and more interesting. The 
whole volume is pervaded with a natural paganism, 
sombre and dark in stretches, as,the wild forests through 
which Pan wandered, but broken up with patches of colour 


and sunshine, where Bacchanalian revels are being 
celebrated. 


7s. 6d. 


KNIGHT’S GAMBIT. By Guy Pocock. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This novel belongs to the “ still’’ variety and is to be 
read for its characterisation and description rather than 
for its plot. The hero, to whom the name of Aubrey 
Joliffe is given, is a child of unknown parentage. Aban- 
doned as a small baby, he is picked up by Andrew Tyers, 
who, fresh from Cambridge, is engaged in social work at a 
university settlement in the East End. Andrew adopts 
the boy and hands him over to the guardianship of his. 
uncle and aunt, Daniel and Minerva Platt. Allowing for 
a touch of caricature, Daniel and Minerva are admirably 
delineated. Minerva is a faded woman of middle-age, in 
whom the maternal instinct has hitherto been unsatisfied, 
and who has wilted under the ponderous pomposity of 
her clergyman husband. The nurse too is excellently 
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drawn. The reactions which the coming of the child 
cause in the home are delightfully described. Aubrey 
from the beginning is a rebel, and his passage through his 
preparatory and public school days is fraught with pain 
and difficulty. Happily he meets one or two friends, 
among both boys and masters, who can understand his 
sensitive and original nature, and Andrew finally has the 
satisfaction of seeing his young ward qualify for a first- 
rate doctor. Mr. Pocock makes no concessions to readers 
who like thrills and improbabilities. But his novel is a 
real slice of life, full of natural scenes and incidents, and 
presented with quiet efficiency, humour and charm. 


EXPIATION. By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


One turns to a new book by this author full of expectancy 
for the delightful qualities which so generously characterise 
all her work. Charm, vivacity of style, an almost puckish 
humour, a crispness and neatness of diction—these, added 
to a keen sympathy and a sure sense of characterisation, 
are the implements with which she works. They are all 
to be found here. Ernest Bott’s will is read, in which he 
leaves Milly, his wife, £1,000, and the remainder of his 
wealth to a certain charity. Nothing is explained, but 
much is surmised by the almost inexhaustible family of 
Botts, who immediately regard Milly as their charge. 
Naturally it is family pride that actuates them, and their 
efforts in this direction, so vacillating, dubious and clumsy, 
are deliciously whimsical. Poor Milly—was she always 
to feel ‘‘ racked on one side by chilling blasts, while on 
the other she was being basted’’? It is a pathetic little 
figure who, after one futile bid for freedom, finds a real 
haven from the relentless fate that had pursued her. 


HARNESS. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


The experiences of a young married couple after the War 
is already becoming an old-fashioned theme, but Mr. 
Hamilton Gibbs recharges it with quite a lot of vitality 
and human interest. Michael Gordon and his wife 
Patricia decide to lead the simple life in the depths of the 
country, where Michael embarks on the career of a writer. 
His success is so slow that Patricia has to return to the 
stage, and gradually the lure of the theatre dissatisfies 
her with the simple life. By the time that Michael scores 
his first triumph he realises that Patricia is compromising 
herself with a particularly detestable leading man, and it 
is only the loyalty of his wife’s sister, Sylvia—herself the 
victim of an unhappy post-war marriage—that enables 
him to bring Patricia to her senses. His punishment of 
the leading man in his wife’s dressing-room at the theatre 
is a refreshing and vigorous bit of writing. And thus an 
interesting story is led to a not incredibly happy ending. 


BEHIND THE MONOCLE. By J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. 
(Jarrolds.) 

Mr. J. S. Fletcher has for years managed to maintain 
an amazing output, at a consistently high standard for the 
most part. ‘‘ Heronshaw Main,” ‘‘ The Threshing Floor,” 
“* The Valley of Headstrong Men,” ‘“‘ The Town of Crooked 
Ways ”’ have a note all their own, and have won for their 
author a high place among the writers of readable fiction ; 
and ‘“ Grand Relations ”—is it still out of print ?—is very 
hard to beat as a humorous story. The present volume is 
entirely composed of short detached stories, and is good— 
in parts. Some of them reflect the genius of the writer 
of the above-mentioned books, while others are lacking 
in distinction. Perhaps that is inevitable. At any rate 
all are thoroughly interesting and readable, 


MY WIFE, POOR WRETCH. By Emma Beatrice Brunner. 
7s. 6d. (Besant). 

One cannot help wishing that Mrs. Pepys had kept a 
diary too; how diverting it would have been to glimpse 
that intriguing household from the converse point of 
view, to have seen both sides of all those querulous little 
vanities, deceptions and lurking jealousies which worked 
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WOMEN OF SOME IMPORTANCE 


By RALPH NEVILL. Author of ‘“‘ The Romance of 
Paris,’’ etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18/- net 
The fascinating record of many famous and beautiful 
women. Illustrated with rare and interesting half- 
tone plates. 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN. Author of “‘ The Joy of the 
Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net 
Mrs. Cran’s latest book. In birds and creatures, cats 
and dogs, foxes, toads, and men, she has found the 
wind-harps—has found that a soul can speak to those 
who care to listen. 


FAR AND NEAR 


By ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of ‘ The Magic of 
Morocco,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
In this new book Mrs. Elsner tells of experiences 
strange and unusual, and often amusing, gained in 
many parts of the world. A volume of vividness and 
charm. 


CAMEOS FROM MY LIFE 


By APRIL DAY. Illustrated. 7/6 net 
April Day is a remarkable woman. She has visited 
every country in the world, with the single exception 
of New Zealand. This book is the result. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 net 


WITCH HAZEL 


By W. RILEY. Author of ‘“ Windyridge.” 
A fine Yorkshire story. 


“A vividtale . . . certain to please his many admirers.”—Morning Post 


THE CATSPAW 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Author of ‘‘ The Terror 
of the Air.”’ A first-rate thriller without a dull page. 


“* A typical piece of international villainy.”—-Morning Post 


JACQUELINE ON HER OWN 


By RICHARD STARR. 


A gay and adventurous story, lightly and fascinatingly 
told. 


“A most entertaining new novel.’’—Dundee Advertiser 


DANCERS IN THE DARK 


By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. Author of ‘‘ Love— 
and Carol.’’ A thrilling romance in Mrs. MacGill’s 
most accomplished manner. 

“ Thrilling and pleasant reading.’""—Daily Mirror 


THE PHANTOM MUSKETEER 


By CHARLES BRANDON. Author of ‘‘ The Missing 


Banker.”’ A very original and unusual thriller. 
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By EDGAR JEPSON ann HUGH CLEVELY. An 
inimitable story—humour, romance, thrills. 
Most sensationally satisfying.” —Daily News 
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By GRET LANE. Author of ‘‘ Found on the Road.” 
An ingenious mystery tale, with some excellent 
character drawing. 

“* Something new in detective fiction.””—Morning Post 
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By J.S. FLETCHER. Author of ‘“‘ The Green Rope.” 

Mr. Fletcher’s latest winner, one of the best he has ever 
written. 

“* As good as its pred ”’—Sunday Times 
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such havoc with those high-spirited temperaments. The 
nearest we can get however is an imaginary picture, drawn 
as far as possible from the famous journal. The true 
Pepysian flavour is no easy one to assimilate, but Mrs. 
Brunner commendably gets into the piquancy of it. It is 
a bewitching, irresistible, though storm-tossed figure that 
she resuscitates. Eager, vivacious, swayed by qualms, 
vindictiveness, then fits of remorse and requital. Doubt 
and jealousy are continually at variance with her affection 
for, and pride in, her beloved Samuel. Will Hewer too is 
seen for ever on the fence, so loyal was his devotion to 
them both. It is a spirited, vivid picture, full of conflict- 
ing imagery, that will send the reader back to the journal 
for the entertainment of adjusting the several episodes to 
their original settings. 


THE EXILE’S RETURN.—THE BROKEN FENCE. By Silas 
K. Hocking. 3s. 6d. each. (Sampson Low.) 

Psychological studies are very well, but it is pleasant to 
read a novel by way of a change. After all, as Kipling 
says, ‘‘ a good cigar is a smoke,”’ and a good story is a story, 
and here are two good stories by Mr. Silas Hocking. The 
first, and most recent, tells how Colin Pentire, brought up 
by his uncle after the death of his people, out of gratitude 
and to save his aunt and cousins from disgrace, tacitly 
assumes responsibility for a forgery his uncle had com- 
mitted when he was in business difficulties. Coming out of 
prison, Colin finds his aunt dead, his cousins contemptuous 
of him, and his uncle, to make his own position secure, 
bent on treating him as if he had been actually guilty. 
He resolves to stay in the town, and live down his un- 
deserved shame, and the narrative of how he did this is 
skilfully written and thoroughly interesting. The second 
novel is concerned with Sir John Tregenna, one of the 
pompous, lordly type, who imagined himself perfectly free 
to put a fence round Carloggas Downs and thereby enrich 
his estate. That he had left the modern spirit, voiced by 
Paul Pendean, out of his reckoning was soon effectively 
evidenced. Into this spirit of opposition is deftly woven 
the romance that clings round Sir John’s daughter Cathay. 
Though she decidedly inherits some of her father’s snobbish 
instincts, her charm and common sense are allowed to 
ultimately outweigh these, and she finds happiness in the 
breaking of another fence—that of the social distinction 
with which she had been hedged. If you want good stories, 
here are two. 


TWO FLIGHTS UP. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Against a drab and rather pathetic background is set 
the love story of Howard Warrington and Holly Bayne. 
The tragedy of Holly’s home, to which Warrington came 
as a paying guest, was that her father was in prison for 
robbing the firm of which he had been cashier. The mother, 
in her pitiful attempts to maintain her social position, 
spends her days in a series of pathetic deceptions, and her 
two daughters suffer an agony of shame. In her efforts 
to secure a good match for Holly, Mrs. Bayne makes use 
of the stolen bonds which are still concealed in her house, 
and Warrington, who had good-naturedly acted as her 
intermediary, finds himself arrested on a criminal charge. 
Holly is willing to assume the guilt, but the sudden death 
of her mother clears the way to a long delayed happy 
ending, and the lives of both the daughters begin again. 
It is a moving and dramatic story and the characters are 
vividly portrayed. 


7s. 6d. 


A THREAD OF SCARLET. By Percy J. King. 
(Brentanos.) 

In this engrossing story of domestic life at a frontier 
station, Mr. King once more displays his admirable gifts 
of characterisation and construction, and his ability to 
make the fullest use of his first-hand knowledge of the life 
and the people he describes. The thread of scarlet in 
Mary Farrar is the weakness of character that betrayed her 
before her marriage to the Commissioner, and it is her 
dread and her punishment to see it reproducing itself in 
her son, Ivor, whose paternity is a guilty secret that she 


7s. 6d. 


has never dared to reveal to the husband whom she loves. 
In Ivor the thread may be described in his colonel’s lan- 
guage as a rotten streak of cowardice and sensuality, and 
his mother’s anguish is complete when she sees him drifting 
towards marriage with Jill Markham, the daughter of her 
former lover. Fate however decides that Mary Farrar 
never has to tell her secret. After a disgraceful episode, 
when he has the mortification of being instructed in the law 
of the Sahib by a gallant Sikh, Ivor awakens to his own 
degradation, and before he is tried again by temptation an 
enemy bullet brings him a soldier’s death and preserves his 
mother’s secret. The book is full of dramatic situations 
finely imagined and vividly described, and the main theme 
presents an ethical problem of unusual interest. 


TRUST TO BOYD. By Frank Hamel. 7s. 6d. (Stanley Paul.) 


A novel which resembles the technique of some recently 
invented cocktail, shaking up various alien ingredients 
and carrying a well-defined ‘‘ kick,” and at the same time 
is 2s ‘‘ breathless and exciting as the movies ”’ should make 
a wide appeal. It commands a large public. The plot of 
“ Trust to Boyd” is not novel, but it is at least racy 
and diverting, and is written in a language that will 
be understood on both sides of the Atlantic. - A luxurious 
yacht, the wilds of the desert, and a mushroom mining 
city all “ figure’’ in the romance, which concerns the 
amorous adventures of a pretty typist. The ghost scene 
and the mystery surrounding Stella are further incidents 
which would be adequately dealt with by a scenario writer, 
introducing as they do excellent opportunities for pathos 
and melodrama. If 7s. 6d. is a stiff price to pay for a 
seat at the “‘ movies,” there are always the compensations 


of an arm-chair and the fireside at home to be taken into 
consideration. 


BOSTON. By Upton Sinclair. 10s. 6d. 


Realism in fiction has surely reached its summit in this 
new work of Upton Sinclair. For here he has set down 
the story of Sacco and Vanzetti, mingling fact with fiction 
to such an extent that living characters are introduced 
under their proper names ; actual conversations are given, 
and the painful drama that provided “‘ copy” for the 
newspapers a short time back is presented in elaborate 
detail, coloured to a tense reality by the author’s sympathy 
and imagination. The personalities of the two men emerge 
from this long and carefully written narrative with wonder- 
ful clearness, and there can be no question that Mr. Sinclair 
vindicates them and brings a terrible indictment against 
modern Boston. What will posterity think when it reads 
his book—a book, one might say, written with the blood 
of present-day history? How will posterity judge our 
generation ? Butit is not merely a study of the corruption 
of the law; not merely a tract to justify two Italian 
socialists, done to death because their beliefs and ideals 
were dangerous to the capitalists of Boston ; it is a novel 
of tremendous dramatic force, with Cornelia, a woman of 
advanced years who runs away from her wealthy and 


highly respectable family, as the link between fiction and 
truth. 


(Werner Laurie.) 


The Bookman’s Table. 


SOME NOTABLE SURVEYORS AND MAP-MAKERS OF 
THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES AND THEIR WORK. By Sir Herbert 
George Fordham. 6s. (Cambridge University Press). 

Old maps have a fascination for many of us: a fascina- 
tion that is perhaps lacking in the more accurate but less 
romantic contents of the modern atlas. Sir Herbert 

Fordham’s account of some early map-makers in this 

and other countries is full of interest. His survey, for such 

a small book, is a very comprehensive one: from the 

work of Christopher Saxton and John Norden—who was 

poet as well as map-maker—in Queen Elizabeth’s day 
down to the productions of the first Ordnance Survey 

—forerunners of the present complete series of Ordnance 
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maps: so well known and indispensable to those who go 
exploring the English country-side on foot. One early 
English map-maker whose productions must have been as 
useful to the traveller of the time as, say, the Michelin 
maps to the motorist of to-day, was John Cary, who at 
the end of the eighteenth century began to produce his 
series of road and other maps. Their detail may be 
guessed from the reproduction, in this book, of the title 
page of one of them: ‘‘ Cary’s Actual Survey of the Great 
Post Roads between London and Falmouth. . . . Wherein 
every Gentleman’s Seat, Village, Town, etc. within sight 
of the Road is laid down, the principali Inns on the Road 
expressed, and the exact distances ascertained.’’ This 
little book is well illustrated by reproductions of old maps : 
interesting in themselves, but made doubly interesting by 
Sir Herbert’s account of their makers. 


THE LIFE AND UNCOMMON ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
DUDLEY BRADSTREET. tos. 6d. (Hamilton.) 

In Mr. Meyerstein’s introduction to this astounding 
human document he remarks that surely few men can have 
been at more pains to paint a less flattering self-portrait. 
Bradstreet was a mid-eighteenth century Irish soldier of 
fortune, absorbed in himself and in making money. He 
was a gambler, a seducer of women, a spy. The most 
interesting part of this highly coloured confession is that 
relating to Dudley’s time with Prince Charles Edward 
and his army. Here the writer is not inventing. It is 
true. He maintains that he was the cause of the Young 
Pretender marching on London. This however is not the 
whole truth. But he saw the great leaders and depressed 
them by his melancholy warning of the strong forces that 
lay betwixt them and their goal at Northampton. They 
were at Derby, and here is a vivid little picture of the 
eager Prince : ‘‘ When I came to that Part concerning the 
Army being at Northampton, the Rebel Prince, who was 
in a Closet just by, opened the door and pointed at me, 
saying That Fellow will do me more harm than all the 
Elector’s Army,’ and then directing himself to the Council 
said ‘ You ruin, abandon, and betray me if you don’t 
march on.’”’ It was well worth reprinting—this queer 
diary. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. By A. J. Young. 2s. 6d. (Bumpus.) 
‘“* The tired road climbed the hill 
To where green rolling clouds hung still 
Nursing blue thunder in their bosoms. . . .” 

With simplicity and a certain ruggedness of expression 
Mr. A. J. Young obtains vivid effects in the poems he has 
collected in this small volume. He speaks of grasshoppers, 
* like small machines mowing the hay,” of the old tree 
‘“‘ riddled by worms’ small shot,’’ of the wood “ where in 
wide rents the sky falls through.’’ There is a boldness 
about his work that saves it from the insipidity of much 
modern lyrical verse, though such boldness needs to be 
handled carefully lest it degenerate into extravagance. 
But Mr. Young has imagination, and if his similes sometimes 
pull one up with a little shock, they are striking and have 
a rough, dramatic truth about them that stays in the 
memory. 


STAFFORDSHIRE POETS. Edited by Charles Henry Poole, 
_LL.D., and Russell Markland. Illustrated with portraits. 
10s. 6d. (Lytham: Ling.) 

This is the second volume in the “‘ Poets of the Shires ”’ 
series, and we congratulate Dr. Poole and Mr. Markland 
on such a happy issue of what must have been an onerous 
though a pleasant task. Staffordshire has yielded them 
a good poetical harvest; for the poets of the past who 
were born there include Richard Barnefield, Izaak Walton, 
Charles Cotton and Dr. Johnson; and the poets of recent 
years, or of to-day, Dinah Maria Mulock (Mrs. Craik), 
Richard Garnett, Robert Buchanan, Alfred Hayes, Sir 
Henry Newbolt and Alfred Noyes. In addition to these, 
over a hundred other poets of the county have place in 
the collection ; some of them very minor bards perhaps, 
but these are sometimes even more interesting in them- 
selves than are some of the greater poets. The brief 


Geofltey Bles 


FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 


A. J. My Crown Quarto. 25s. net 
an eyewi of the great race between Beatrice and 
from Australia to dhe by the Cape of Good 


lope and Cape Horn respectively. 
Those who have read this narrative in MS. say it is the finest book 
about the sea since Dana's “ Two Years Before the Mast.” It is 
illustrated with 50 photographs taken by the author. 


TRIUMPHS OF DETECTION 


By GEORGE DILNOT Illustrated. 16s. net 
A record of some of the most thrilling criminial cases including the 
recent murder of P.C. Gutteridge. he Daily Telegraph calls this 
boo! a series of fascinating stories ‘and says that * “Mr. Dilnot 
has made for himself the ition of of the 


police systems of to-day.” 


CROOKS OF THE UNDERWORLD 


Whee G. GORDON 5s. net 
en Mr. Dilnot was editing The Detective M ine, he da 

vis t from a man who gave entirely satisfactory credentials as po 
one of London's master crooks, and Mr. Dilnot vouches for the 


of this t of London's Underworld. 
ANNE STUART, Queen or EncLanp 
By eaten CURTIS BROWN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


A vivid and human study of the last of the Stuart sovereigns. ; 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By J. LEWIS MAY Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
A very sympathetic study of the saintly Cardinal, who was one! of 
the greatest masters of English prose. 


PARIS AND PARISIANS 


By JOHN POLLOCK Illustrated. 5s. net 
Amusing descriptions of certain aspects of life in Paris —the Boulevards, 
Home-life, Restaurants, etc. etc. The tor is the Paris corre- 
spondent of The Morning Post and has, of course, an enviable 


knowledge of “ La Ville Lumiére.” 


THE BRIGHTER FRENCH WORD-BOOK 


By H.— T.— Illustrated. 5s. net 
In this book a ahen of “ Brighter French ™ (now in its Fifth large 
edition’, provides the Bright Young People with up-to-date lists of 
words and phrases. 


22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1———! 


THE WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


A JOURNAL that appeals to all writers— both to the established author 

and to the beginner. Instructive and helpful articles, illustrated 

interviews with leading novelists, symposiums by famous authors, a series 

on ‘“‘How to Write Short Stories,” etc. Competitions with Cash Prizes. 

Contributions invited and paid for. Monthly, 6d.; 7/6 annum, 

—- fre. Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 29, ol gate Hill, 
ndon. 


YRICS, Songs and Musical Compositions of 

every description considered for publication. 

Send for terms, Dept. 2012, PETER DEREK, Ltd., 
83, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words. 

Highest testimonials.-Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully typed and promptly 

dispatched. 1/- per 1,000 words, carbon 

copies 3d. per 1,000 words.——D. ALLBEURY, 
26, Aldebert Terrace, S.W.8. 


‘T ¥ PEWRITING.—AUTHORS : For speed, accuracy and 

really good work send your MSS. to be typed (1/- per 
1,000 words, carbon copy 3d. per 1,000) to Mrs. HANDS, 
Bishop's Cleeve, Cheltenham, Glos. 


UTHORS’ MSS. accurately typed; I1/- per 

1,000 words ; own portable machine ; educa-- 

tion and literary qualifications. Write Miss Hazell 
Turner, 37, Maxilla Gardens, W.10. 
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biographical and critical essays with which the editors 
and a number of other writers preface the various selec- 
tions are carefully and well done. As a comprehensive 
chronicle of the poets of Staffordshire, great and small, 
and an anthology of their writings, this is a book of very 
considerable interest and value. And there is much good 
poetry in it, as well as good history. 


A WAYFARER IN MOROCCO. 
(Methuen.) 

The province of Miss Alys Lowth’s book is to encourage 
all who have not yet done so to visit Morocco, where the 
sheiks come from, before European ways and inventions 
have transformed that country utterly. She adds the 
injunction that they had better be quick about it, tells them 
exactly how to get there, what tq look for when they arrive, 
and what the visit ought to cost. She is lavish with 
information concerning the history, traditions and customs 
of the sheiks of yesterday and to-day, but pessimistic about 
the manners and morals of those of to-morrow. 


By Alys Lowth. 7s. 6d. 


MOUNTAINS, GOLD AND CANNIBALS. By Doris R. Booth. 
7s. 6d. (Palmer.) 

Refused a permit to prospect in the new Bulolo and Edie 
River goldfields, the indomitable Australian lady who 
writes this book defied the New Guinea administration, 
accompanied her husband on the arduous journey to this 
cannibalistic hinterland, and won her precious permit from 
officialdom, on the spot, that saw it must give her best. 
The first white woman in those parts, she spent three years 
of continuous hardship and adventure, often carrying on 
for months in her husband’s absence, working her claim 
and his, running a mixed and turbulent team of “‘ boys ”’ 
and carriers, many of them cannibals still, building her 
house, planting her garden, and keeping up her spirits, 
not the least difficult of such a galaxy of achievements. 
That in itself justified her in writing a book. But the 
foregoing were trifles compared with the rest of her accom- 
plishment, which was, when a dysentery epidemic swept 
the field, to start a hospital entirely on her own, nurse 
scores of natives and not a few Europeans back to life and 


Court of the Myrtles. 


From “ Granada,” by E. Allison Peers (Knopt). 


New Guinea (Highlands) 6,000 feet altitude. 
From “ Mountains, Gold and Cannibals,” by Doris R. Booth (Cecil Palmer). 


health, and, refusing all payment, to supply the medicines 
out of her own stores and the foodstuffs out of her own 
garden; supervising the entire organisation plus work 
on her husband’s claim from 5 a.m. till midnight every 
day for weeks. No wonder the miners gave her a farewell 
dinner and a tea and coffee service, and both the New 
Guinea and Australian Governments the warmest eulogies 
ever earned by one of Australia’s daughters. Her chronicle 
of these surprising events makes thrilling reading. While 
writing modestly of hardships endured and misfortunes 
encountered with more than womanly tenacity, she dwells 
frequently on the humorous and happy interludes which 
enlivened her strange experience. Notably, there was the 
great day when Charles the husband made his really big 
“strike.” Few prospecting Odysseys end so happily as this. 
And not often, one can assume, has Fortune crowned a 
more deserving case. 


GRANADA. By E. Allison Peers. 6s. (Knopf.) 


To his graceful monographs on “ Seville’? and ‘“‘ San- 
tander,’’ Professor E. Allison Peers has now added an 
appreciation of that city and environment which includes 
the Alhambra. All the qualities which distinguished the 
previous volumes are again in evidence ; a love of Spaniards 
and things Spanish; an unrivalled knowledge of Iberian 
language and literature ; a keen eye for the picturesque in 
nature and architecture; a style which is reminiscent of 
Washington Irving; and—invaluable asset—an_ out- 
spoken frankness in indicating what is not worth seeing. 
For example, “‘ in the crowded narrow lanes of the city .. . 
I find an emptiness and a disenchantment of which I 
hardly know the like in Spain.’’ But he is equally em- 
phatic in his praise, and suggestive. ‘‘ You never know 
the Alhambra less than when you have ticked off every 
part of it in the guide-book. Better far to know it only 
in imagination, or to dream of it from the terrace of San 
Nicolas and never to enter its gates.’’ And for the under- 
standing visitor there is this wise guidance: ‘‘ Just as the 
fascination of the Alhambra’s history lies in the accretions 
of successive generations, and its legends, as the centuries 
go on, gather loveliness and power, so the most enduring 
attraction of the Arab palace is in galleries, corridors 
and successions of arcades, in the play of light and shade, 
sunlight and moonbeam, rather than in so many square 
incbes, however beautiful, of plaster of Paris or mosaic.” | 


THE TRAGIC EMPRESS: INTIMATE CONVERSATIONS 
WITH THE EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1901-1911. By 
Maurice Paléologue, of the Académie Frangaise, 10s. 6d. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


That interest in the enigmatic personality of the Emperor 
Napoleon III is admirably ministered to by the conversa- 
tions with the late Empress Eugénie which the well-known 
French Ambassador to Tsarist Russia collects in the present 
volume. Napoleon I’s legacy and legend are more than 
sufficiently well known. In the present work the Empress, 
whose tragedy consisted not only in the loss of her throne, 
of her husband and of her son, but in her survival to see as 
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a nonagenarian the ultimate victory of France, her adopted 
country, over the Germans, seems to be making it her pur- 
pose to furnish material for a Napoleon III legend. Aided 
by a memory singularly retentive even in her eightieth 
year the august and gallant old lady discusses the main 
features of the third Napoleon’s foreign policy in regard 
to Austria, Italy, Prussia, Mexico and the Papal States, 
readily inviting question and attack from her interlocutor 
and always prepared with a plausible or a passionate 
defence of her consort’s needlessly provocative adventures. 
The reader will find matter of the liveliest interest in the 
conversations which M. Paléologue has so carefully recorded. 
the more so since the Ambassador, now that the death of 
the Empress allows him to take that liberty, never fails 
to contradict her when he finds her making an inaccurate 
or an ex-parte statement. 


WAYSIDES AND BYWAYS. By Arthur L. Salmon. 3s. 6d. 
(Foulis.) 

Mr. Salmon, whether he writes in verse or prose, is too 
unobtrusive to catch the favours of the crowd. But if 
he is not likely to make a host of friends, the few will 
welcome him very eagerly, and it is safe to prophesy that 
his little books will still be read by the elect long after 
many more immediately popular works are forgotten. 
Mr. Salmon is a very sincere and delicate artist in words, 
with a richly imaginative vision of his own. Last year 
we paid tribute to his collection of fantasies and sketches 
called ‘‘ The Ferry of Souls.’’ He now presents us with 
another volume of a similar nature, though this time he 
has not strictly confined himself to his beloved West 
Country. Most of the stories have a dreamlike quality 
and are strikingly individual—though originality is never 
sought for its own sake—in theme and treatment. Mr. 
Salmon’s love of natural beauty and his sense of the tragedy 
of human limitations and error are two of his dominating 
characteristics ; but whatever he touches is transmuted 
by his sensitive vision and gentle mysticism into some- 
thing significant and interpretive. In especial he under- 
stands the lonely heart, and readers who have not allowed 
the turmoil and materialism of life to destroy some secret 
inner shrine of beauty or aspiration will find in him an 
inspiring and consoling companion. 


THE ECSTASIES OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. Edited with 
an Introduction and Appendix by Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

With the editor of this volume one is often tempted to 
wonder why de Quincey is so little known to-day. Some- 
where on most of our bookshelves stands a copy of ‘‘ The 
Opium Eater,” unopened usually since those days when we 
believed that poetry signified Swinburne and Oscar Wilde. 
Mr. Burke does us a service in reminding us what a master 
of particularly daring and self-conscious prose de Quincey 
was. The selections are made of those pages which most 
frankly are writing for writing’s sake; and they bring 
out all the macabre quality of the man, and that humour 
which glows with a kind of phosphorescence round its 
ghoulish subjects. What a writer of thrillers de Quincey 
would have made! Mr. Burke has added as an appendix 
an account of the Ratcliffe murders, of the suicide of the 
murderer and his burial at the cross roads. The facts for 
these he found in two old newspapers, and his recital of the 
last ride of Williams, the murderer, shows that the mantle 
of Thomas de Quincey might easily have fallen upon Thomas 
Burke. 


LIFE IN RURAL ENGLAND. 
10s. 6d. (Daniel.) 

Mr. Finch is an observant student of nature and the 
lover of the country cannot fail to find his books interesting. 
In this new volume he deals with the human side of country 
life, the occupations and pastimes of village and farm. The 
village church, the village inn, rural industries, water mills 
and wind mills, such rural characters as the poacher, the 
bird-catcher, the shepherd, the gipsy, are mentioned in his 
reminiscences and reflections. The photographic illus- 
trations are numerous and most excellently done. 


By William Coles Finch. 


New and Forthcoming Books 
. from the List of . . 


The Richards Press Ltd. 


A PRELUDE TO PROVENCE 
By MARY T. G. RICHARDS. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
_Miss Richards deals in a fascinating manner with the romantic 
history of the Provengal towns since the days when the South of 
France was in Roman occupation. The book has 20 illustrations 


from new photographs and a map. 


a THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


By CLEMENT WOOD. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


““A scholarly and very valuable work, one which contains a 
wonderful variety of information, capably and impressively con- 
veyed.”’—East Anglian Daily Times 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR EVERYBODY 
By S. P. B. MAIS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


““. . . there is something irresistible about his pages. . . . He 
has written a most entertaining and unconventional volume.” 


—Newcastle Chronicle 


MADNESS in SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY 
RB By H. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The author is impressed by Shakespeare’s profound knowledge 
and extensive use of insanity. He regards the career of the “hero ”’ 
in Shakespearian tragedy as a march through madness to death. 


SOLO WHIST AND AUCTION SOLO 
By BASIL DALTON, M.A. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 

Ba By BASIL DALTON, M.A. 

F’cap 8vo, stiff cover, 1s. 6d.; sewed, gd. 
These are new books by the author of those favourite handbooks : 


“ Auction Bridge for Beginners” and ‘‘ Ten Best Card Games for 
Two.” 


PETER OF MONKSLEASE 
By A. J. DAWSON. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Major Dawson’s book may be described as a dog novel; the 
characters are dogs, but their adventures, their loves and hates, are 
as real as those of men and women. 


90 Newman Street, London, W.1 


“* He seems to me to be in the direct line from Chaucer.””— 
THE BoOKMAN 


or 
COLLECTED POEMS 


FOUR VOLUMES 
Beautifully bound in Half Leather, blue, with gilt tops and 
gilt lettering 


This DE LUXE EDITION, revised and including new poems, has 
been specially prepared for Globe subscribers only. Some of 
the principal poems are as follows : 

VOLUME I VOLUME III 

Tue Loom oF YEARS. THE LORD OF MISRULE. 
THE FLOWER OF OLD JAPAN. TALES OF THE MERMAID 
Rosin Hoop. TAVERN. 

THE Forest OF W1LD THYME. THE WINE-PREss. 

Forty SINGING SEAMEN. A SALUTE FROM THE FLEET. 
SLUMBER-SONGS OF THE THE SEARCH-LIGHTs. 


MADONNA. 
VOLUME II VOLUME IV 
DRAKE. THE BALLAD oF Dick TuRPIN. 


Tue OF YESTERDAY. 

Tue ELFIn ARTIST, and other 
Poems. 

Soncs oF SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 


Licuts oF Home. 
THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 
A SONG OF THE PLOUGH. 
NEw Poems. 


5s. 


as first payment 
brings the set 

TO YOUR HOME 

IMMEDIATELY — 


POST THIS for FREE PROSPECTUS 
To THE GLOBE PUBLISHING CO.. LTD., 
112, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Please send me prospectus of the pz 1.UXE EDITION 
of Noyes’ Collected Poems with your payment-out- 
of-income terms and discount for cash. 
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Books of the Month. 


From January [5th to February I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


An unusually thoughtful vein runs 
GOLDEN PLOUGH, by Oswald Harland (7s. 6d.; 
Knopf). Following the promptings of his vague dreams, 
John Endicott broke away from his farm duties and 
attached himself to an eccentric book-dealer. His ideal- 
istic imaginings, continually at variance with his encounters 
with life, are realistically conceived. A book that will 
ensure future interest in this author. 


through THE 


There is always a sure public for a new book by 
Mabel Barnes-Grundy. THE STRATEGY OF SUZANNE 
(7s. 6d.; Hutchinson) is another of her joyous, light- 
hearted stories, brimming with radiancy and laughter. 
Matrimonial encownters abound, but are in no way associ- 
ated with the strategy of the title, which is not to be 
glibly given away. 


It was a startling revelation for Dan Yeo, during his 
sojournings in the South Seas, to be hailed as Lord Danyo, 
and to be recognised by his likeness to an image in a temple 
in the grove of sacred birds. DAN YEO (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock) brings to light and develops an old family tradition, 
and is as colourful and exciting an adventure as any that 
Mr. Ottwell Binns has given us. 


THE FIVE BOOKS OF MR. MOSES, by Izak Goller 
(7s. 6d. ; Methuen), is the story of Barnett Cohen, a tailor, 
his wife Sarah, his son Davey, and his adopted daughter 
Norah: and of their translation—by the aid of war con- 
tracts—from Petticoat Lane to Kew. In the same war 
which made his father’s fortunes Davey Cohen was reported 
missing, found, sent home with shell-shock, and got the 
V.C. Those are the bare bones of an interesting but 
sometimes rather incoherent and incomprehensible story, 
to which a rather melodramatic touch is given over the 
mystery of the parentage of Norah, who had been adopted 
as a baby by the Cohens. Norah, it would seem, is really 
the daughter of a Catholic priest, Father O’Darrell: a 
relationship which introduces a note of religious antagonism 
into the story. But it would seem also that, despite all 
Teligious difficulties, Norah will become Mrs. Davey Cohen 
when that gallant young man has recovered from shell- 
shock. The plot here is less interesting than the person- 
ality of the characters, especially of B rnett Cohen himself 
—difficult as he is sometimes to understand. 


In these democratic days we find it difficult to share 
with Tain and Ian, in IF THE TREE IS SAVED, by 
Barbara Cartland (7s. 6d. ; Duckworth), a feverish anxiety 
to preserve the family tree of the aristocratic Oakleys. 
Ian is the heir, Tain a girl from the wilds of Scotland who 
has plunged into London society and married his cousin, 
a drunkard ; and Ian and Tain are in love with each other. 
Yet if lan does not marry there will be nobody to carry on 
the family name. Miss Cartland gets a good deal of tense 
emotion into a rather unreal situation. 


A tightly compressed novel, portraying a tensely moving 
drama of England during the post-war years, is NOT THIS 
MAN BUT BARABBAS, by W. G. Curtis Morgan (7s. 6d. ; 
Cecil Palmer). In this potent struggle between idealism 
and materialism numerous topics are searchingly examined. 
Tragedies and upheavals, both personal and national, have 
their mellowing effect on a super-sensitive nature, and 
crumble his rather Utopian-flavoured schemes. 


With the stoical spirit of her missionary parents and 
the dancing blood of her Russian grandmother at war in 
her veins, Nao’s future was bound to present a formidable 
problem. SAID THE SPARROW, by Mary Marlowe (7s. 6d. ; 
Collins), tells of her rescue from a South Sea island and her 
development into the star of the moment in New York. 


Both phases of her exceptional career are vividly 
described. 


After exploring the Wild West, France, England, the 
tropics, etc., Mr. George Goodchild now lures us to the 
Arctic Zone. THE ELEPHANT (7s. 6d.; Hodder & 
Stoughton), otherwise Matt Dixon, a native of those 
regions, rescued a man and his girl cousin who were on a 
Polar trip. Out of the subsequent happenings is woven a 
colourful and gripping romance in this author’s best vein. 


Those who enjoy pursuing a hectic series of bewildering 
situations will find abundance in TROUBLE, by Bruce 
Graeme (7s. 6d.; Harrap). The adventures of Donald 
Macdonell, when he rashly undertook to deliver the fated 
Loring diamonds, are farcical in the extreme. His 
wriggling propensities and confusion of identity develop a 
tangle which the book itself must elucidate. 


First the tragedy of war, and later the inheritance of 
wealth and the struggle against another aspect of war, 
were the chief reasons for Elizabeth’s difficulties. In 
CAN A WOMAN FORGET (7s. 6d.; Geoffrey Bles) Mrs. 
Florence Riddell portrays the misunderstandings in which 
Elizabeth is involved, and their ultimate solution, with a 
rare and penetrating sympathy. Her Kenian _back- 
grounds too always convey a subtle sense of reality. 


ART 
Ernest Benn.—Giorgione. Sir Martin Conway. 15s. 
HEINEMANN.—Art in Ancient Rome. Eugénie Strong. 
2 vols. tos. each. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
Dent.—Ghond, The Hunter. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Sandals of Pearl. Edith Howes. 6s. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 

Bopitey Heap.—The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Selected by R. Brimley Johnson. 6s. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss.—Platonism. John 
Burnet. 

MARGARET Mary MorGan Co. (San Francisco).—Studies 
in the Poetry of Science: Life. John Belling. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Novels of Thomas 
Hardy. J.H. Fowler. 2s. 

Crecit PaALMER.—Shakespeare and Chapman; as Topical 
Dramatists. Percy Allen. 7s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Case for the Defendant. H. 
Aufricht-Ruda.—The Three Amateurs. Michael 
Lewis.—Old Enchantment. Larry Barretts. 

GEOFFREY BLes.—Idle Women. Dorothy Black. 

BopLey HEeap.—Brown on Resolution. C. S. Forester.— 
The Children Reap. H. B. Drake.—Love’s Tragedy. 
Eileen Fitzgerald.—The Line of Love. James Branch 
Cabell. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Cindy. Rose Wilder Lane.— 
Crisis. Claude Houghton. 

JonaTHAN CapE.—Liv. Kathleen Coyle.—Lot Houses. 
Elizabeth Manning. 

CassELLs.—Viennese Love. Hugo Bettaner.—The Three 
Couriers. Compton Mackenzie. 

CHAPMAN & HaLt_.—The Flag Lieutenant in China. 
Colonel W. P. Drury.—Running Free. 
cynska.—Dear Acquaintance. 
Cold Feet. Terence Mahon. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—The True Heart. Sylvia Townsend 
Warner.—A Gem of Earth. Marjorie Booth. 

ConsTABLE.—Jennie Gerhardt. Theodore  Dreiser.— 
Mountain Gold. Basil Carey—We Are the Dead. 
Ann Reid. 6s.—The Prison House. D. F. Gardiner. 
—The Squire’s Daughter. F. M. Mayor. 

Dexyt.—Pluck the Flower. John Brophy. 

Faser & GwyYER.—Huna’s Moor. Ruth Manning-Sanders. 

HamiL_ton.—The Murders near Mapleton. Bryan Flynn. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—Love in Absence. Clara Martin. 6s. 

HEINEMANN.—Peril. Lloyd Osbourne.—The World Does 
Move. Booth Tarkington.—Off the Deep End. 
Christopher Morley.—Seven Days Whipping. John 
Biggs.—Towers Along the Grass. Ellen Du Pois Taylor. 


6s.— 


Lieut.- 
Countess Bar- 
Rosemary Rees.— 
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HoppeER & StouGHTON.—The Two Brides. F. E. Penny.— 
The Green Tabloids. Mrs. Barré Goldie.—Pillar 
Mountain. Max Brand.—The Little Yellow House. 
Beatrice Burton.—Wild Horse Mesa. Zane Grey.— 
Enter Sir John. Clemence Dane and Helen Simpson. 

HoGARTH PrEss.—Paper Houses. William Plomer. 

Hurst & Brackett.—My Wife “ Fiona” and the Boy 
Friend. Michael Fleet.—Silver Slippers. Temple Bailey. 

Hvutcuinson.—Autumn Woman. Sewell Stokes.—Lily 
Christine. Michael Arlen—Tarnish. Ursula Bloom. 
—tThree Births in the Hemingway Family. Winifred 
James.—Out of the Pit. A. M. Bates.—Tryphena. 
Eden Phillpotts. 

JaRROLDs.—The Crime at Black Dudley. Margery 
Allingham. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Dancers in the Dark. Mrs. Patrick 
Macgill—The Phantom Musketeer. Charles Bran- 
don.—The Catspaw. William Le Queux.—The Win- 
ning Card. Elwyn York. 

Knopr.—Judith Silver. Hector Bolitho.—Transport. Isa 
Glenn.—The Snake Pit. Sigrid Undset. tos. 6d. 
WERNER Lavurie.—Chastity. Joan Conquest.—Number 
56. Catulle Mendés.—Up North. Captain T. Lund.— 
Chronicles of a Gigolo. Julian Swift—The Adven- 

tures of John Johns. Frederick Carrell. 

Lippincott.—Blue Ruin. Grace Livingston 
Harriet’s Choice. Jane Abbott. 5s. 

Joun Lonc.—Seven for Something. Helen V. Savile.— 
The Curve. Edward Mott Woolley.—Hidden Lives. 
Charles H. Merrett.—Disenchantment. Wellford 
Dane. 6s. 

Sampson Low.—Alimony. Faith Baldwin.—Mystery at 
Grimsdale. Edward Frankland.—The Gulf of Years. 
Watson Griffin—Compromise. Henry St. John 
Cooper. 

Etkin Matuews & Marrot.—Wild Morning. Odette 
Tchernine.—At the End of the World. Ernest 
Guest. 5s. 

MELROSE.—Palludia. Anna Robeson Burr. 

METHUEN.—Tawny Eyes. Sybil Campbell Lethbridge.— 
The Accomplice. Jean Mortola. 3s. 6d.—The Door 
of Death. John Esteven.—Nightingale in the Forest. 
Gwen Syms. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Man’s Love. Mary Chisenhale.—The 
Sport of Circumstance. M. Robertson.—Penelope’s 
Man. John Erskine. 

Ceci. PatmMerR.—The Dawn of a New Civilization. 
Hardy Wilson. 

STANLEY PauL.—Rosewood and Mahogany. Kathleen 
M. Barrow.—The Wooing of Rose. Effie Adelaide 
Rowlands.—Walls. Constance Smedley.—A Soul 
Escaped. Cecil Adair. 

Putnams.—Dead Man's Treasure. John Goodwin. 

SECKER.—The Lady of Laws. Susanne Trantwein.— 
Sober Feast. Barbara Blackburn. ~ 

SELWYN & BLount.—The Night of Mystery. J.C. Ellis. 

Smmpkin.—An Hour Worth Living. C. G. Addy. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Gun-Smoke. Dane Coolidge-——The Red 
Tiger. Ray Carr. 

Warp, Lockx.—Frontiersmen. Harold Bindloss.—The 
Desirable Woman. Carlton Dawe.—Dare-Devil. 
Leslie Charteris—The Handsome Man. Margaret 
Turnbull.—The Sign of the Triangle. Joseph Hocking. 
—tThe Tale of Fleur. E. Charles Vivian. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—On Mediterranean Shores. Emil 
Ludwig. tos. 6d.. 

BrENTANOS.—The Golden Gospel. Gabriel Scott. Trans- 
lated by William Worster. 7s. 6d. 

CaRLYLE Press (Bristol).—The Grey Town by the Sea 
and Other Poems. Translated from the German by 
G. F. Fox. 

DeENtT.—Rays of Memory. Marcu Beza. 6s. 

WERNER LaurRIE.—Jerusalem ; Morocco ; Madame Prune. 
Pierre Loti. 6s. each. 

Sanps.—Pius X. René Bazin. 6s. 


Hill.— 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘ The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd.), -etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


A Select Bibliography and History 
of the Principal Modern Presses, 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, IN CREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Ms ag for the First Edition Club by G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduction 
by B. H. Newdigate. This delightfully-produced volume provides for book- 
lovers and collectors desirous of assembling a representative array of modern 
press books, a guide and a bibliography of inestimable value. Crown 4to. 
Half Boards. Edition limited 1,500 copies. £2 2s. post free in U.K. 
Prospectuses and Lists of other First Edition Club Publications can be obtained 
from W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Trade A gents to the Club. 


Foyle’s Guide to Standard Sets and 
Library Series 


Including the works of famous novelists, essayists, poets and dramatists ; also 
the majority of Library Series ; will be sent (gratis) to anyone interested. 


FOYLE’S BOOKLOVERS PARADISE 


W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 119-125. CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 
W.C.2 (Gerrard 9310) 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Lid. 


A 
«js Ep. . 
INHALANTYY 
cures colds and relieves Catarrh 
by searching out the germs and 
m clearing all the nasal passages P 
= pn 2/- & 3/- 
| 


PUBLISHED —FEBRUARY 12th, 1929 


A BRILLIANT “PEPYS” NOVEL 
By EMMA BEATRICE BRUNNER 


“MY WIFE, POOR WRETCH” 


A sparkling story, shot with delicate satire and engaging 

charm. Elizabeth, Samuel Pepys’s “‘ poor wretch,”’ proves 

herself to be a woman of lively resource and fascination. 
Cloth Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
BESANT & CO., LTD. 


21, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2 
GERRARD 6676 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ARROWSMITH.—L.M. 8046. The War Diary of a Legion- 
naire. David W. King. 5s. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—Paris and Parisians. John Pollock. 5s. 
—Falmouth for Orders. A. J. Villiers. 25s. 

BopLey HEap.—How We Lived Then. 1914-1918. Mrs. 
C. S. Peel, O.B.E. 15s. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Life of Charles Hanbury 
Williams. Earl of Ilchester and Mr. Langford-Brooke. 
21s. 

JONATHAN CapE.—Emily 
Ios. 6d. 

CassELLS.—John Wesley. Arnold Lunn. 7s. 6d. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Trails of the Hunted. James L. 


Hobhouse. A. Ruth Fry. 


Clark. 

ConsTABLE.—The Life of Lord Pauncefote. R. B. Mowat. 
16s. 

PETER DaviEs.—Adventures in the Rifle Brigade. Captain 
J. Kincaid. 7s. 6d. 

DeEnt.—Beyond the Rockies. Lukin Johnston. tos. 6d. 

DRaANE.—“ 61.” How Some Wheels Went Round. O. C. 


Williamson Oswald. tos. 6d. 

HaRRAP.—The Magic Island. W.B.Seabrook. 12s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Raiders of the Deep. Lowell Thomas. 
Ios. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Among the Forest Dwarfs of Malaya. 
Paul Schebesta. 21s.—The Guillotine and its Ser- 
vants. G. Lenotre. 21s. 


Knopr.—From the Ivory Coast to the Cameroons. A. J. 
Reynolds. 12s. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—Buccaneers of the Pacific. George Wycher- 
ley. 21s. 


Sampson Low.—At Sea with Nelson. 
12s. 6d.—Ireland. Donn Byrne. 5s. 


MACMILLAN.—John Cameron’s Odyssey. Transcribed by 
Andrew Farrell. 18s. 


METHUEN.—Twenty-Four Strokes of the Pen. 


William Mark. 


B. M. W. 


Jesson. 5s.—Louis XVI, The Last Phase. Gerald 
A. Tate. 5s.—The Tale of a Wye Fisherman. H. A. 
Gilbert. 6s. 

Mowsray.—In West Oxford. Edited by Thomas W. 
Squires. 7s. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—J. S. Fletcher. James Walter 
Smith. 


Putnams.—Dick Byrd, Air Explorer. Fitzhugh Green. 6s. 

Grant RicHARDs.—A Prelude to Provence. Mary T. G. 
Richards. tos. 6d. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—The Land of the Lama. 
donald. 21s.—The Savage Solomons. 
Knibbs, F.R.G.S. 21s. 

Spurr & Swirr.—A Bibliography of Thomas Carlyle’s 
Writings and Ana. Isaac Watson Dyer. {2 12s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Excavations at Ur and the Hebrew 
Records. C. Leonard Woolley. 2s.—Master Makers 
of the Book. W.D. Orcutt. 8s. 6d. 

BatTsFrorp.—Children’s Toys of Bygone Days. 
Gréber and Philip Hereford. 32s. 

Bowes & Bowes (Cambridge).—A Concise Guide to the 
Town and University of Cambridge. 
written by John Willis Clark. 1s. 3d. 

CassELLs.—Capitalism and Morality. Lewis Watt. 

CoLttins.—Dawn. Reginald Berkeley. 7s. 6d. 

Dran.—Garden Architecture. T. G. W. Hemslow. Ios. 

EFFICIENCY MaGAzINE.—A Complete Public Speaking 
Course. Herbert N. Casson. 5s. 

Foy.Les.—Journalism To-day. Arthur F. Thorn. 2s. 

GREENWOOD.—The British Journal Photographic Almanac, 


David Mac- 
G. 


Karl 


3s. 6d. 


1929. 2s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Rod and Stream. Arthur Sharp. 
38. 6d. 

Joun Lonc.—My Mysteries and My Story. Velma. 5s.— 
French Pronunciation is Easy. Neil Gow. Is. 

Sampson Low.—Sea Slang. Frank C. Bowen. 3s. 6d. 

LUTTERWORTHS.—Psychology Simplified. Dr. J. Cyril 


Flower. 5s. 


Originally 


METHUEN.—Fishing Ways and Wiles. Major H. E, 
Morritt. 6s. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Salvage. John Thornton. 

RIcHARDS PreEss.—The Outline of Man’s Knowledge. 
Clement Wood. 8s. 6d. 

RipER.—The Open Door. Sulhayhas. 3s. 6d.—Self- 
Reliance. Philip Harrison. 1s. 6d.—The Possibility 
of Miracles. Anna Maria Roos. 6s. 

SELwyn & BiLount.—If Labour Wins. 
Stratford. 5s. 

SImPKIN, MARSHALL.—Yoljuluk. William Nesbitt Cham- 
bers. 3s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
BLACKWELL (Oxford).—Our Bessie. R. A. H. Goodyear. 


Esmé Wingfield 


3s. 6d. 

Dent.—A Book of Songs. Edited by Ernest Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

DuckwortH.—Living Together. Alfred Sutro. 2s. 6d.— 
The Runaways. Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Searcher. Velona Pilcher. 7s. 6d.— 
The Flaming Sword. Harold Dearden. 3s. 6d. 


Swan Press.—I Tell’d Yer So. Claudia L. Wood. 6d. 
Fow Ler WriGut.—Sir Tristram. D.M. Mitchell. 5s. 


POETRY 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Pilgrimage and Other Poems. 
Clarke. 3s. 6d. 

Dent.—Holyrood. A Garland of Modern Scots Poems. 
Chosen by W. H. Hamilton. 6s. 

HoGartH PreEss.—The China Cupboard. Ida Graves. 
4s. 6d.—The Passing of Guto. Huw Menai. 4s. 6d. 
—Time and Memory. F. L. Lucas. 4s. 6d.—Cam- 
bridge Poetry: 1929. 3s. 6d. (Hogarth Living Poets). 

Swan Press.—Ante Meridian. W. V. Noble. Is. 

FowLer WriGHT.—Stars and Street Lamps. Mary Mair. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Jesus of Nazareth. Charles 
Gore, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
CassELLS.—The Great Galilean. Robert Keable. 4s. 6d. 
—With and Without Christ. Sadhu Sundar Singh. 3s. 
DuckwortH.—Christianity and Some Living Religions of 
the East. Sydney Cave. 5s. 

Hutcuinson.—Toward a _ Better World. Commander 
Evangeline Booth of the Salvation Army. 3s. 6d. 
Loncmans.—The Riddle of Life. Neville S. Talbot, D.D., 

M.C, 
Newnes.—tThe Bible in the Light of To-day.—Modernism : 
and What it Did for Me. By the Enquiring Layman. 


Austin 


2s. 6d. each. 
STOCKWELL.—The Eternal Purpose. Rev. R. Armstrong. 
2s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Biackwoop.—Kelston of Kells. H.M. Anderson. 
CoNSTABLE.—William Cook, Antique Dealer. Richard 
Keverne. 3s. 6d.—Ways of Escape. Noel Forrest. 
3s. 6d.—The Sun in Splendour. Thomas Burke. 
3s. 6d.—The Verdict of You All. Henry Wade. 3s. 6d. 
—Carterets Cure. Richard Keverne. 3s. 6d. 
Dent.—Duchy Edition of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Hocken and Hunken.—News from the Duchy. 3s. 6d. 
each.—Everyman’s Library: Letters of Chesterfield 
to his Son.—Shorter Novels. 1. Elizabethan and 
Jacobean.—Gargantua and Pantagruel (2 vols.).— 
Rights of Woman. Mary Wollstonecroft. On the 
Subjection of Women. J. S. Mill (1 vol.).—A Letter 
from Sydney, etc. Edward Gibbin Wakefield. 2s. each. 
DuckwortH.—Prancing Nigger. Ronald Firbank. 3s. 6d. 
HEINEMANN.—Passing By and Overlooked. Maurice 


3s. Od. 


Baring. 6s.—Oriental Excounters. Marmaduke 
Pickthall. 3s. 6d. 

Hopper & StouGHton.—The Singing Gold. Dorothy 
Cottrell. 7s. 6d. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PreEss.—The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
a Edited by James Blanton Wharey. 21s. 
RIDER.—Madame Blavatsky. G. Baseden Butt. 6s. 


‘UM 


XUM 


XUM 


